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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IV HEN 1 was determined on publiſhing 
extras from the works of Dr. Johnſon, 
I propoſed that they ſhould not exceed One 
Volume; but being, at the very preſſing in- 
ſtance of a number of reſpectable perſons, wha 
volunteerly intereſted themſelves in ſo moral 
a publication, induced to give references to 
the ſeveral ſubjects, I found in that reſearch 
ſuch abundant matter for a Second Volume, 
that I ſhould feel myſelf deficient in that cauſe 
which I principally meant to promote, as well 
as in gratitude for the very rapid ſale of the 
firſt, if I witheld it from the Public. 


This Volume, therefore, will not only com- 
plete The Beauties of Johnſon, but uu 
be found to contain greater variety than the 


A 3 firſt 3 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 
firſt ; ſuch as more diffuſive obſervations upon 


life and manners, and an abridgement of al. 
moſt every ſpecies of criticiſm : ſo that the 
mind will not only be warmed and improved 
in the cauſe of Virtue, but at the ſame time 
educated to form a taſte for works of art 
and literature ; two qualities Dr. Johnſon, 
perheps, ſtands more eminently diſtinguiſhed 
for than any of our Engliſh writers; as his 
criticiſms are unclouded with ſopbiſtry — his 


morals the effuſion of religion. 
"PT > THE EDITOR, 
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Tu IN GS may be ſeen differently, 
and differently ſhewn; but a#ions are 
viſible, -though motives are ſecret. 

Life of Cowley. 


1 1 


AUTHOR. 
THOSE writers who lie on the watch 
for novelty, can have little hope of great- 


neſs; for great things cannot have eſcaped 


former obſervation. 
Ibid. 


It is the fault of ſome writers, that 
they ' purſue their thoughts to their /aft 
ramifications; by which they loſe the gran- 
deur of generality. 


Ibid. 
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There are thoſe who condemn authors 
for a want of novelty, which they are only 
ſuppoſed to want, from their accuſers hav- 
ing already found ſimilar thoughts in later 
books ; not knowing, or enquiring, who 
produced them firſt. This treatment is 
unjuſt, Let not the original author loſe 


by his imitators. 
Life of Waller. 


The ſkilful writer irritat, mulcet; makes 
a due diſtribution of the ſtyle and ani- 
mated parts, | 

It is for want of this artful intertexture, 
and thoſe neceſſary changes, that the 
whole of a book may be tedious, though 
all the parts are praiſed. 


Life of Butler. 


He who purpoſes to be an author, 
mould firſt be a fudent. 
| Life of Dryden. 

The writer who thinks his works 
formed for duration, miſtakes his intereſt 
when he mentions his enemies. He de- 
grades his own dignity by ſhewing that 

he was affected by their cenſures, and 


gives laſting importance to names, which, 
left 


C33 
left to themſelves, would vaniſh'from re- 
membrance. 
Ibid. 
To judge rightly of an author, we 
muſt tranſport ourſelves to his time, and 
examine what were the wants of his con- 
temporaries, and what were his means 
of ſupplying them. That which is eaſy 
at one time was difficult at another. 3 
ICs 
It is not eaſy for any man to write 
upon literature, or common life, ſo as 
not to make himſelf known to thoſe with 
whom he familiarly converſes, and who 
are acquainted with his track of ſtudy, 
his favourite topics, his peculiar notions, 
and his habitual phraſes. 


Life of Addiſon, 


The two moſt engaging powers of an 
author, are to make ew things familiar, 
and familiar things new. 

Life of Pope. 

Next to the crime of writing contrary 
to what a man thinks, 1s that of writing 


without thinking. 
Life of Savage. 
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Making any material alterations in the 
works of a writer, after his death, is a 
liberty which, as it has a manifeſt ten— 
dency to leſſen the confidence of ſociety, 
and to confound the characters of authors 
by making one man write by the judge- 
ment of another, cannot be juſtified by 
any ſuppoſed propriety of the alteration 
or kindneſs of the friend. 

Life of Thomſun. . 

There is nothing more dreadful to an 
author than neglect; —compared with 
which, reproach, hatred, and oppoſition, 
are names of happineſs: yet this worſt, 
this meaneſt fate, every one who dares to 


write has reaſon to fear. 
Rambler, vol. 1. p. 11. 


A ſucceſsful author is equally in danger 
of the diminution of his fame, whether 
he continues, or ceaſes, to write. The 
regard of the public is not to be kept 
but by tribute; and the remembrance of 
paſt ſervice will quickly languiſh, unleſs 
ſucceſſive performances frequently revive 
it, Yet in every new attempt there is 


new hazard ; and there are few who do 
not, 


Ei$-1 


not, at ſome unlucky time, injure their 
own characters by attempting to enlarge 


them. 
Ibid. p. 130. 
. Tt ought to be the firſt endeavour of a 
writer, to diſtinguiſh nature from cuſtom ; 
or that which 1s eſtabliſhed becauſe it is 
right, from that which is right only be- 
cauſe it is eſtabliſhed ; that he may nei- 
ther violate eſſential principles by a deſire 
of novelty, nor debar himſelf from the 
attainment of beauties within his view, 
by a needleſs fear of breaking rules 
which no literary dictator had authority 
to enact, 
; Ibid. vol. 3, p. 304» 
He that lays out his labours upon tem- 
porary ſubjects, eaſily finds readers, and 
quickly loſes them: for what ſhould 
make the book valued, when its ſubject 
is no more? 
| Idler, v. 2, p. 37. 
Let honeſt credulity beware of receiv- 


ing characters from contemporary writers. 
| Life of Dryden. 
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NS. 
POINTED axioms, and acute replies, 
fly looſe about the world, and are aſſigned 
ſucceſſively to thoſe whom it may be the 


faſhion to celebrate. 
| Life of Waller. 


— — — 


A CAD E M Y. 

IN this country an academy for reforming 
and eftabliſhing the Engliſh language could 
be expected to do but little. If an 
academician's place were profitable, it 
would be given by intereſt; if attendance 
were gratuitous, it would be rarely paid; 
and no man would endure the leaſt diC- 
guſt, Unanimity is impoſſible, and de- 
bate would ſeparate the aſſembly. 

But ſuppoſe the philological decree 
made and promulgated ; what would be 
its authority? In abſolute governments, 
there is ſometimes a general reverence 
paid to all that has the ſanction of power 
and the countenance of greatneſs. How 
little this is the ſtate of our country, 
needs not be told. We live in an age in 
which it is a kind of public ſport to 

| refuſe 


TN, 


refuſe all reſpect that cannot be enforced. 
The edicts of an Engliſh academy would 
probably be read by many, only that they 
might be ſure to diſobey them. 

That our language 1s in perpetual 
danger of corruption cannot be denied ; 
but what prevention can be found? The 
preſent manners of the nation would de- 
ride authority, and therefore nothing is 
left but that every writer ſhould criticiſe 
himſelf. 


Life of Roſcommon. 
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IT has been found by the experience of 
mankind, that not even the beſt ſeaſons 
of life are able to ſupply ſufficient grati- 
fications without anticipating uncertain 
felicities: it cannot, ſurely, be ſuppoſed 
that old age, worn with labours, harraſſed 


with anxieties, and tortured with diſeaſes, 


ſhould have any gladneſs of its own, or 


feel any ſatisfaction from the contempla- 


tion of the preſent All the comfort that 
now can be expected muſt be recalled 


from the paſt, or borrowed from the fu- 
ture: 
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ture: the paſt is very ſoon exhauſted; all 
the events or actions, of which the me- 
mory can afford pleaſure, are quickly 
recollected; and the future lies beyond 
the grave, where it can be reached only 
by virtue and devotion. 

Piety is the only proper and adequate 
relief of decaying man. He that grows 
old without religious hope, as he declines 
into imbecillity, and feels pains and ſor- 
rows inceſſantly crowding upon him, falls 
into a gulph of bottomleſs miſery, in 
which every reflection muſt plunge him 
deeper, and where he finds only new 
gradations of anguiſh and precipices of 


horrour. 
Rambler, V. 2, P. 91. 


Cuſtom ſo far regulates the ſentiments, 
at leaſt of common minds, that E believe 
men may be generally obſerved to grow 
leſs tender as they advance in age. 

| | | Ibid. p. 140. 


To the long catalogue of the incon- 
veniences of old age, which moral and 
ſatirical writers have ſo copiouſly diſ- 

played, 


C2 2 
played, may be often added the loſs of 


fame. 
Ibid. vol. 3, p. 130. 

Length of life is diſtributed impartially 
to very different modes of life in very 
different climates. A cottager grows old 
over his oaten cakes, like a citizen at a 
turtle feaſt, He is indeed ſeldom incom- 
moded by corpulence, Poverty preſerves 
him from ſinking under the burthen of 
himſelf, but he eſcapes no other injury of 


time, 
Weſtern Iſlands, p. 193» 


. 


AN art cannot be taught but by its 
proper terms; but it is not always neceſ- 


ſary to teach the art. 
Idler, v. 2, p. 99» 


Every art is improved by the emula- 
tion of competitors. Thoſe who make 
no advances towards excellence, may ſtand 
as warnings againſt faults. 


Preliminary Diſcourſe to the London Chronicle, p. 136. 


Thoſe 
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18 
Thoſe who have moſt helps from art, 


are leſs diligent to cultivate the qualitics 


of nature. 
Introduction to the World Diſplayed, p. 184. 


ÿ—— „ 


R. 

MEN of a paſſionate temper are ſome- 
times not without underſtanding or vir- 
tue, and are therefore not always treated 
with the ſeverity which their neglect of 
the eaſe of all about them might juſtly 
provoke. They have obtained a kind of 
preſcription for their folly, and are con- 
ſidered by their companions as under a 
} redominant influence that leaves them 
not maſters of their conduct or language, 
as acting without conſciouſneſs, and ruſh- 
ing into miſchief with a miſt before their 
eyes. They are therefore pitied rather 
than cenſured ; and their ſallies are paſſed 
over as the involuntary blows of a man 
| agitated by the ſpaſms of a convulſion. 
It is ſurely not to be obſerved without 
indignation, that men may be found of 
minds mean enough to be ſatisfied with 


this treatment ; wretches who are proud 
to 


1 
to obtain he privileges of madmen, and can 
without ſhame, and without regret, con- 
ſider themſelves as receiving hourly par- 
dons from their companions, and giving 
them continual opportunities of exer- 
ciſing their patience and boaſting their 
clemency. 

Rambler, v. 1, p- 62. 
It is told by Prior, in a panegyric on 
the Duke of Dorſet, that his ſervants 
uled to put themſelves in his way when 
he was angry, becauſe he was ſure to re- 
compenſe them for any indignities which 
he made them ſuffer. This is the round 
of a paſſionate man's life he contracts 
debts when he is furious, which his vir- 
tue (if he has virtue) obliges him to 
diſcharge at the return of his reaſon. 
He ſpends his time in outrage and ac- 

knowledgment, injury and reparation. 

Ibid. p. 65. 
Nothing is more deſpicable, or more 
miſerable, than the old age of a paſ- 
ſionate man. When the vigour of youth 
fails him, and his amuſements pall with 
frequent repetition, his occaſional rage 
ſinks, 


47 AW, 

ſinks, by decay of ſtrength, into peeviſh- 
neſs; that peeviſhneſs, for want of no- 
velty and variety, becomes habitual ; the 
world falls off from around him; and he 
is left, as Homer expreſſes it, to devour 
bis «wn heart in ſolitude and contempt. 

Ibid. p. 66. 


&& VV ARICE. 

IT is no defence of a covetous man, to 
inſtance his inattention to his own af- 
fairs—as if he might not at once be cor- 
rupted by avarice and idleneſs. 

Life of Sheffield. 


TRR ANCIENTS. 


SUCH is the general conſpiracy of hu- 
man nature againſt contemporary merit, 
that if we had inherited from antiquity 
enough to afford employment for the 
laborious, and amuſement for the idle, 
what room would have been left for 
modern genius or modern induſtry ? 
Almoſt every ſubject would have been 
pre- occupied, and every ſtyle would have 

| been 


1 
deen fixed by a precedent from which 
few would have ventured to depart— 
Every writer would have had a rival 
whoſe ſuperiority was already acknow- 
ledged, and to whoſe fame his work 
would, even before it was ſeen, be mark- 


ed out for a ſacrifice. 
Idler, V. 25 P · 77. 


Antiquity, like every other quality 
that attracts the notice of mankind, has 
votaries that reverence it, not from rea- 
ſon, but from prejudice. Some ſeem to 
admireindiſcriminately whatever has been 

long preſerved, without conſidering that 
time has ſometimes co-operated with 
chance. All, perhaps, are more willing 
to honour paſt, than preſent excellence ; 
and the mind contemplates genius through 
the ſhades of age, as the eye ſurveys the 


. fun through artificial opacity. 
Preface to Shakeſpeare, p. 95. 


Ab VERSIT V. 
ADVERSITY has ever been con- 
ſidered as the ſtate in which a man moſt 
eaſily becomes acquainted with himſelf; 
PART II, C and 


(14) 
and this effect it muſt produce, by with- 
drawing flatterers, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
hide our weakneſſes from us; or by giv- 
ing looſe to malice, and licence to re- 
proach; or, at leaſt, by cutting off thoſe 
pleaſures which called us away from 
meditation on our own conduct, and re- 
preſſing that pride which too eaſily per- 
ſuades us chat we merit whatever we 


ä enjoy. 
Rambler, v 1, p. 172. 
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THE chief rule to be obſerved in the 
exerciſe of this dangerous office of giv- 
ing ADVICE, is to preſerve it pure from 
all mixture of intereſt or vanity—to for- 
bear admonition or reproof when our 
conſciences tell us that they are incited 
not by the hopes of reforming faults, 
but the deſire of ſhewing our diſcern- 
ment, or gratifying our own pride by 
the mortification of another. It is not 
indeed certain that the moſt refined cau- 
tion will find a proper time for bringing 


A man to the din of his own 
fail- 


i 
failings, or the moſt zealous benevolence 
reconcile him to that judgement by which 
they are detected. But he who endea- 
vours only the happineſs of him whom 
he reproves, will always have either the 
ſatisſaction of obtaining or deſerving 
kindneſs :—if he ſucceeds, he benefits 
his friend ; and if he fails, he has at leaſt 
the conſciouſneſs. that he ſutfers for only 
doing. well. 


Rambler, v. 1, p. 246. 
It was the maxim, I think, of Al- 
phonſus of Arragon, that dead counſellors 
are ſafeſt, The grave puts an end to 
flattery and artifice, and the information 
we receive from books is pure from in- 
tereſt, fear, or ambition. Dead coun- 
ſellors are likewiſe moſt inſtructive, be- 
cauſe they are heard with patience and 
with reverence, We are not unwilling 
to believe that man wiſer than ourſelves, 
from whoſe abilities we may receive ad- 
vantage, without any danger of rivalry 
or oppoſition, and who affords us the 
light of his experience without hurting 


our eyes by flaſhes of inſolence. 
| Ibid, vol. 2, p. 192. 
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AMBITION. 
- AMBITION is generally proportioned 
to men's capacities—Providence ſeldom 
tends any into the world with an inclina- 
tion to attempt great things, who have 


not abilities likewiſe to perform them. 
Life of Dr. Boerhaave, p. 213. 


82 K i. . 


ADDRESS. 

. THE ſtricteſt moraliſts allow forms of 
addreſs to be uſed, without much regard 
to their literal acceptation, when either 
reſpect or tenderneſs requires them; be- 
cauſe they are univerſally known to de- 


note, not the degree, but the tang of 


our ſentiments. 
Idler, v. 1, p. 283. 


A888 U R A N C "MW 
"HE whoſe ſtupidity has armed him 
againſt the ſhaſts of ridicule, will always 
a& and ſpeak with greater audacity than 
they whoſe ſenſibility repreſſes their ar- 
dour, and who dare never let their con- 
adence outgrow their abilities. 
Rambler, v. 3, p. 252+ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
PROMISE large promiſe—is the 
ſoul of an advertiſement. 


Idler, v. 1, p. 225. 


2 


ABSTINENCE. 
TO ſet the mind above the appetites, 
is the end of abſtinence; which one of 


the fathers obſerves to be, not a virtue, 
but the ground-work of a virtue. By for- 
bearing to do what may innocently be 
done, we may add hourly new vigour to. 
reſolution, and ſecure the power of re- 


ſiſtance when pleaſure or intereſt ſhall 


lend their charms to guilt, 
a | UN ; Ibid. p. 294. 
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HE that has lived without knowing 


to what height deſire may be raiſed by 
vanity, with what rapture baubles are 
ſnatched out of the hands of rival col- 
lectors how the eagerneſs of one raiſes 
eagerneſs in another, and one worthleſs | 
purchaſe makes a ſecond neceſſay may, 
by paſſing a few hours at an aucbion, learn 
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more than can be ſhewn by many vo- 
lumes of maxims or eſſays. 

e Ibid. v. 2, p. 21. 


B. 
BOOK 8. 


SUcH Books as make Little things tos 
important, may be conſidered as ſhewing 
the world under a falſe appearance, and, 
ſo far as they obtain credit from the 
young and inexperienced, as miſleading 

l and miſguiding practice. 
Life of Waller. 


He that merely makes a book from 
books, may be uſeful, but can ſcarcely be 
great. | 

\ Life of Butler. 

"That book is good in vain which the 
reader throws away. He only is the 
maſter who keeps the mind in pleaſing 
captivity ; ; whoſe pages are perufed with 
eagerneſs, and in hope of new pleaſure 
* peruſe again; and whoſe concluſion 


18 
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is perceived with an eye ef ſorrow, ſuch 
as the traveller caſts upon departing 
day. 
Life of Dryden. 
« Books (ſays Bacon) can never teach 
the uſe of books.” The ſtudent muſt 
learn by commerce with mankind to re- 
duce his ſpeculations to practice, and 
accommodate his knowledge to the pur- 
poſes of life. 


Rambler, v. 3. p. 18g. 


No man ſhould think ſo highly of 
himſelf, as to imagine he could receive 
no lights from books, nor fo meanly, as 
to believe he can diſcover nothing but 
What is to be learned from them. 

Life of Dr. Boerhaave, p. 229. 


Books are faithful repoſitories, which 
may be a while neglected or forgotten, 
but, when they are opened again, will 
again impart their inſtruction. Memory 
once interrupted is not to be recalled. 
Written learning is a fixed luminary, 
which, after the cloud that had hidden 
it has paſt away, is again bright in its 

proper 


( 20 ) 
proper ſtation. Tradition is but a me- 
teor, which, if once it falls, cannot be 
rekindled. 


Weſtern Iſlands, p. 259, 


When a language begins to teem with 
books, it is tending to refinement, as 
thoſe who undertake to teach others muſt 
have undergone ſome labour in impro- 
ving themſelves; they ſet a propor- 
tionate value on their own thoughts, and 
wiſh to enforce them by efficacious ex- 
preſſions. Speech becomes embodied 
and permanent ; different modes and 
phraſes are compared, and the beſt ob- 
tain an eſtabliſhment. By degrees one 
age improves upon another; exactneſs is 
firſt obtained, and afterwards elegance. 
But diction merely. vocal is always in its 
childhood. As no man leaves his elo- 
quence behind him, the new generations 
have all to learn. There may poſſibly, 
be books without a poliſhed language, 
but there can be no poliſhed language 
without books. 


4 


Ibid. p. 268. 


e 0 There 


3 

There are books only known to anti- 
quaries and collectors, which are ſought 
becauſe they are ſcarce; but they would 
not haye been fcarce had they been much 


eſteemed. 
Preface to Shakeſpeare, p. 146. 
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IT is not neceſſary to refuſe benefits 
from a bad man, when the acceptance 
impligs no apprpbatian of his crimes: 
nof has the ſybordinate officer any obli- 
gation to examine the opinions or con- 
duct of thoſe under whom he acts, ex- 
cept that he may not be made the inſtru- 


ment of wickedneſs, 
Life of Addiſon. 
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_ BURLESQUE. 

BURLESQUE conſiſts in a diſpro- 
portion between the ſtyle and the ſenti- 
ments, or between the adventitious ſen- 
timents and the fundamental ſubject. 
It therefore, like all bodies compounded 
of heterogeneous parts, contains in it 
a prin» 
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a principle of corruption. All diſpro- 
portion is unnatural, and from what is 
unnatural we can derive only the plea— 
ſure” which novelty produces. We ad- 
mire it a while as a ſtrange thing ; but 
when it is no longer ſtrange, we perceive 
its deformity. It is a kind of artifice, 
which, by frequent repetition, detects 
itſelf; and-the reader, learning in time 
what he is to expect, lays down his 
book as the ſpectator turns away from 
a. ſecond exhibition of thoſe tricks, of 
which the only uſe is, to ſhew that they 


b layed. 
n Elfe of Butler, 


rr. 


11 the opinion of Bacon be thought to 


deſerve much regard, very few ſighs 
would be vented for eminent and ſuper- 
lative elegance of form, “ For beau- 
tiful women (ſays. he) are ſeldom of any 
great accompliſhments, becauſe they, 
for the moſt po ſtudy behaviour r8- 


ther than virtue.” 
Rambler, V. I. p- 239% 


We 
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We recommend the care of their no- 
bler part to women, and tell them how 
little addition is made, by all their arts, 
to the graces of the mind. But when 
was it known that female goodgeſs or 
knowledge was able to attract that offi 
ciouſneſs, or inſpire that ardour, which 


beauty produces whenever it appears? 
Ibid. v. 2, p. 74. 


D 
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THERE has perhaps rarely paſſed a 


life, of which a judicious and faithſul 
narrative would not be uſeful. For not 
only every man has, in the mighty maſs 
of the world, great numbers in the ſame 
condition with himſelf, to whom his mil- 
takes and miſcarriages, eſcapes and ex- 
pedients, would be of immediate and 
apparent uſe ; but there is ſuch an uni- 
formity in the ſtate of man, conſidered 
apart from adventitious and ſeparable 
decorations and diſguiſes, that there is 


ſcarce any poſſibility of good or ill but 


is common to human kind. 
Ibid. p. 37» 


BUST- 
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BUSTLERS. 


THERE is a kind of men who may 
be claſſed under the name of buſtlers, 
whoſe bu/ineſs keeps them in perpetual 
motion, yet whoſe motion always eludes 
their bu/ineſs ; who are always to do what 
they never do; who cannot ſtand till 
becauſe they are wanted in another place, 
and who are wanted in many places be- 
cauſe they can ſtay in none. 

| Idler, v. 1, p. 104. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 
THAT benevolence is always ſtrong- 
eſt which ariſes from participation of the 
ſame pleaſures, ſince we are naturally 
moſt willing to revive in our minds the 
memory of perſons with whom the idea 
of enjoyment is connected. 


Rambler, v. 2, p. 267. 


; Men have been known to riſe to favour 
and to fortune only by being ſkilful in 
the ſports with Which their patron hap- 
pened to be/ delighted, by concurring 

with 


0 7 
with his taſte for ſome particular ſpecies 
of curioſities, by reliſhing the ſame wine, 
or applauding the ſame cookery. 
Ibid. p. 268. 


Even thoſe whom wiſdom and virtue 
have placed above regard to ſuch petty 
recommendations, muſt nevertheleſs be 
gained by ſimilitude of manners. The 
higheſt and nobleſt enjoyment of familiar 
life, the communication of knowledge 
and reciprocation of ſentiments, muſt al- 
ways pre-ſuppole a diſpoſition to the 


ſame enquiry, and delight in the ſame 


diſcoveries. 
Ibid. 


—— 


BUSINESS. 


WHOEVER is engaged in a multi- 
plicity of buſineſs, muſt tranſact much 
by ſubſtitution, and leave ſomething to 
hazard; and he that attempts to do all, 
will waſte his life in doing little. | 


Idler, v. 1, p: 107. 
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C. 


CRITICISM. 
. TO chooſe the bet amongſt many good, 
1s one of the moſt hazardous attempts of 
criticiſm. 
| Life of Cowley, 
What Baudius ſays of Eraſmus ſeems 
applicable to many (critics) Magis ha- 
buit quod fugeret, quam quod ſegueretur. 
They determine rather what to condemn 


than what to approve. 
Life of Milton, 


In truſting to the ſentence of a critic, 
we are in danger not only from that va- 
nity which exalts writers too often to 
the dignity of teaching what they are 
yet to learn, but from that negligence 
which ſometimes ſteals upon the moſt 
vigilant caution, and that fallibility to 
which the condition of nature has ſub- 
jected every human underſtanding, but 
from a thouſand extrinſic and accidental 
cauſes, from every thing which can ex- 
— cite 


1 
eite kindneſs or malevolence, veneration 


or contempt. 
Rambler, v. 2. p. 228. 


Critics, like all the reſt of mankind, 
are very frequently miſled by intereſt. 
The bigotry with which editors regard 
the authors whom they illuſtrate or cor- 
rect, has been generally remarked. Dry- 
den was known to have written moſt. of 
his critical diſſertations only to recom- 
mend the work upon which he then hap- 
pened to be employed; and Addiſon 
is ſuſpected to have denied the expedi- 
ency of poetical juſtice, becauſe his own 
Cato was condemned to periſh in a good 
cauſe. 

Ibid, p. 229. 

There are prejudices which authors, 
not otherwiſe weak or cotrupt, have in- 
dulged without ſcruple; and perhaps 
ſome of them are ſo complicated with 
our natural affections, that they cannot 
eaſily be diſentangled from the heart. 
Scarce any can hear with impartiality, 4 
compariſon between the writers of his own 
end another country; and though it can- 

D 2 not, 
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not, I think, be charged equally on al} 
nations, that they are blinded with this 
literary patriotiſm, yet there are none 
that do not look upon their authors with 
the fondneſs of affinity, and eſteem them 
as well for the place of their birth, as 
for their knowledge or their wit. 

Ibid, 


The works of a writer whoſe genius 
can embelliſh impropriety, and whoſe 
authority can make error venerable, are 
proper objects of critical inquiſition. To 
expunge faults where there are no excel- 
lencies, is a taſk equally uſeleſs with 
that of the chemiſt, who employs the 
arts of ſeparation and refinement upon 
ore in which no precious metal is con- 


tained, to reward his operations. 
Ibid. v. 3. p. 198. 


Criticiſm, though dignified from the 
earlieſt ages by the labours of men emi- 
nent for knowledge and ſagacity, and, 
ſince the revival of polite literature, the 
favourite ſtudy of European ſcholars, has 


not yet attained the certainty and ſtability 
of 


( 29 ) 
of ſcience. The rules hitherto received, 
are ſeldom drawn from any ſettled prin- 
ciple, or ſelf-evident poſtulate, or adapt- 
ed to the natural and invariable conſtitu- 
tion of things, but will be ſound upon 
examination the arbitrary edicts of le- 
giſlators authoriſed only by themſelves, 
who, out of various means by which the 
ſame end may be attained, ſelected ſuch 
as happened to occur to their own re- 
flection, and then, by a law which 1dle- 
neſs and timidity were too willing to 
obey, prohibited new experiments of wit, 
reſtrained fancy from the indulgence of 
her innate inclination to hazard and ad- 
venture, and condemned all future flights 
of genius, to purſue the path of the 
Meonian eagle. 
| Ibid. v. 3. p. 310. 

For this reaſon, the laws of every 
ſpecies of writing have been ſettled by 
the ideas of him who firſt raiſed it to re- 
putation, without enquiry whether his 


performances were not yet ſuſceptible of 


improvement. 
Abid, p. 312. 


The. 


-, 


ws 

The care of the theatrical critic ſhould 

be, to diſtinguiſh error from inability, 
faults of inexperience from defects of 
nature. Action irregular and turbulent 
may be reclaimed ; vociferation vehement 
and confuſed may be reſtrained and mo- 
dulated: the ſtalk of the tyrant may be- 
come the gait of a man; the yell of in- 
articulate diſtreſs may be reduced to 
human lamentation. All theſe faults 
ſhould be, for a time, overlooked, and af. 
terwards cenſured with gentleneſs and 
candour. But if in an actor there ap- 
pears an utter vacancy of meaning, a 
_ frigid equality, a ſtupid languor, a tor- 
pid apathy ; the greateſt kindneſs that 
can be ſhewn him, is a ſpeedy ſentence 
of expulſion, 

Idler, v. 1, p. 139. 
That a proper reſpect ſhould be paid 
to the rules of criticiſm, will be very 
readily allowed; but there is always an 


appeal from criticiſm to nature. 
Preface to Shakeſpeare, p. 102+ 


This moral precept may be well ap- 


plied to criticiſm, quod dubitas, ne feceris, 
Ibid. p. 2145+ 
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COMPLAINT, 


THE. uſual fortune of complaint, is 
-to excite contempt more than pity. 
Life of Cowley. 
To hear complaints with patience, 
even when complaints are vain, is one 
of the duties of friendſhip: and though 
it muſt be allowed, that he ſuffers moſt 
like a hero who hides his grief in ſilence; 
yet it cannot be denied, that he who 
complains, acts like a man—like a ſocial 
being, who looks for help from his fel- 
low-creatures. 
; Rambler, v. 25 p. 355 
Though ſeldom any good is gotten by 
complaint, yet we find few forbear to 
complain but thoſe who are afraid of 
being reproached. as the authors of their 


own. miſeries, 
Idler, v. 2, p. 137+ 


ATL. AMIIT T. 
DIFFERENCES are never ſo effec- 
tually laid aſleep, as by ſome common ca- 
lamity. An enemy unites all to. whom 


he threatens danger, 
Rambler, Ve 2. P. 150. 
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He that never was acquainted with 
adverſity, . (lays Seneca) has ſeen the 
world but on one fide, and is ignorant of 
half the. ſcenes of nature: As no man 
can enjoy happineſs without thinking 
that he enjoys it, the experience of ca- 
lamity is neceſſary to a juſt ſenſe of bet- 
ter fortune ; for the good of our preſent 
ſtate is merely comparative; and the 
evil which every man feels will be ſuf— 
ficient to diſturb and harraſs him, if he 
does not know how much he eſcapes. 
The luſtre of diamonds is invigorated 
by the interpoſition of darker bodies; 


the lights of a picture are created by the 
ſhades. 


Ibid. v. 3. p. 265 & 267. 


Notwithſtanding the warnings of philo- 
ſophers, and the daily examples of loſſes 
and misfortunes which life forces upon 
our obſervation, ſuch is the abſorption of 
our thoughts in the buſineſs of the pre- 
ſent day, ſuch the reſignation of our rea- 
ſon to empty hopes of future felicity, or 
ſuch our unwillingneſs to foreſee what we 

ul _ dread, 


1 
dread, that every calamity comes ſud- 


denly upon us, and not only preſſes us as 


2 burden, but cruſhes as a blow, 
Idler, v. 1. p. 229. 


The diſtance of a calamity from the 
preſent time ſcems to preclude the mind 
from contact, or ſympathy. Events long 
paſt, are barely known; they are not 


conſidered. | 
Weſtern Iſlands, p. 15» 


* 
— 
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CON TE Nx. 


THE neceſſity of erecting ourſelves to 
ſome degree of intellectual dignity, and 
of preſerving reſources of pleaſure which 
may not be wholly at the mercy of ac- 
cident, is never more apparent than 
when we turn our eyes upon thoſe whom 
fortune has let looſe to their own con- 
duct; who, not being chained down by 
their condition to a regular and ſtated 
allotment of their hours, are obliged to 
hnd themſelves buſineſs or diverſion, and 
having nothing within that can entertain 
or 


(3 ) 
or employ them, are compelled to try 
all the arts of deſtroving time. 

The general remedy of thoſe who are 
uneafy without knowing the cauſe, i; 
CHANGE OF PLACE, They are willing to 
imagine that their pain is the conſe— 
quence of ſome local inconvenience, and 
endeavour to fly from it as children from 
their ſhadows, always hoping for ſome more 
ſatisfactory delight from every new ſcene, 
and always returning home with diſap- 
pointment and complaint. Such reſemble 
the expedition of cowards, who, for want 
of venturing to look behind them, think 


the enemy perpetually at their heels. 
Rambler, v. 1. p. 31, 323 & 34+ 


CREDULITY. 


OF all kinds of credulity the moſt 


obſtinate and wonderful is that of poli- 
tical zealots; of men who being num- 
bered they know not how, or why, in 
any of the parties that divide a ſtare, re- 
ſign the uſe of their own eyes and ears, 


and reſolve to believe nothing that does 
— i not. 
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not favour thoſe whom they profeſs to 
follow. 
Idler, v. 1, p. 53. 
Credulity on one part is a ſtrong 


temptation to deceit on the other. 
5 Weſtern Iflands, p. 276. 


_ — 


COURAGE. 
PERSONAL courage is the quality of 


higheſt eſteem among a warlike and un- 
civilized people; and with the oſtenta- 
tious diſplay of courage, are cloſely con- 
nected promptitude of offence, and 
quickneſs of reſentment. 
| Ibid. p. 99. 

We may as eaſily make wrong eſti- 
mates of our own courage, as our own 
humility; by miſtaking a ſudden effer- 
veſcence of imagination for ſettled reſo- 


lution, 
Life of Sir Tho. Browne, p. 280, 


* 


COMPARISON. 1 
VERY little of the pain or pleaſure 4 
which does not begin and end in our- 2 
ſelves, 


(39; ) 
ſelves, is otherwiſe than relative. We 
are rich or poor, great or little, in 
proportion to the number that excel us, 
or fall beneath us in any of theſe re- 
ſpects; and therefore a man whoſe un- 
eaſineſs ariſes from reflection on any 
misfortune that throws him below thoſe 
with whom he was once equal, 1s com- 
forted by finding that he is not yet loweſt, 
Again, when we look abroad, and behold 
the multitudes that are groaning under 
evils heavier than thoſe which we have 
experienced, we ſhrink hack to our own 
ſtate, and, inſtead of repining that fo 
much muſt be felt, learn to rejoice that 
we have not more to feel. 

By this obfervation of the miſeries of 
others, fortitude is ſtrengthened, and the 
mind brought to a more extenſive know- 


ledge of her own powers. 
Rambler, v. 1. p. 315. 


* 


— 


Ane. 
THERE is ſuch a difference between 
the purſuits of men in great cities, that 
| one 


637) | 

one part of the inhabitants lives to little 
other purpoſe than to wonder at the reſt. 
Some have hopes and fears, wiſhes and 
averſions, which never enter into the 
thoughts of others; and enquiry is labori- 
ouſly exerted, to gain that which thoſe 
who poſſeſs it are ready to throw away. 


Idler, v. 2, p. 20. 


— — 
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C HAN GE. : 
ALL change, not evidently for the 


better, alarms a mind taught by expe- 


rience to diſtruſt itſelf. 
Viſion of Theodore, p. 87. 


n .... * 
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COMPANIONS, 


THERE are times in which the wiſe 
and the knowing are willing to receive 
praife, without the labour of deſerving 
it, in which the moſt elevated mind is 
willing to deſcend, and the moſt active 
to be at reſt. All therefore are, at ſome 
hour or another, fond of companions 
whom they can entertain upon eaſy terms, 
and who will relieve them from ſoli- 
4; - of 1 nan - tude, 


(38) 
tude, without condemning them to vi- 
gilance and caution. We are moſt in. 
clined to love, when we have nothing to 
fear; and he that encourages us to pleaſe 
ourſelves, will not be long without pre- 
ference, in our affection, to thoſe whoſe 
learning holds vs at the diſtance of pu- 
pils, or whoſe wit calls all attention from 
us, and leaves us without importance, 
and without regard. 
| | Rambler, v. 2. p. 104. 
-- He that amuſes himſelf among well- 
choſen companions, can ſcarcely fail to 
receive, from the moſt careleſs and ob- 
ſtreperous merriment which virtue can 
allow, ſome uſeful hints; nor can con- 
verſe on the moſt familiar topics, with- 
out ſome caſual information. The looſe 


ſparkles of thoughleſs wit may give new 


light to the mind, and the gay contea- 
tion for paradoxical poſitions rectify the 


opinions. 


This is the time in which thoſe friend- 


ſhips that give happineſs or conſolation, 
relief or ſecurity, are generally formed. 
A wiſe and good man is never ſo amia- 


ble 


— way WY 1 an. 1 its. a. 
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ble, as in his unbended and familiar in- 
tervals, Heroic generoſity, or philo- 
ſophical diſcoveries, may compel vene- 
ration and reſpect ; but love always im 
plies ſome kind of natural or voluntary 
equality, and is only to be excited by 
that levity and chearfulneſs which dif- 
encumbers all minds from awe and ſoli- 
cicude, invites the modeſt to freedom, 
and exalts the timorous to confidence. 
Ibid. p. 805. 
Tris diſcovered by a very few expe- 
riments, that no man is much pleaſed' 
with a companion, who does not in- 
creaſe, in ſome reſpect, his fondneſs of 
himſelf, | 


Ibid. p · 295% | 


* 22 


COMMUNITY. 

THERE will always be a part, and- 
always a very large part of every com- 
munity, that have no care but for them- 
ſelves, and whoſe care for themſelves. 
reaches little farther than impatience of. 
immediate pain, and eagerneſs for the 
neareſt good, 


Taxation no Tyranny, p 9. 


E 2 CON- 


( 40 ) 
CONVENIENCIES. 


CONVENIENCIES are never milled, 


where they were never enjoyed. 
Weſtern Iſlands, p. 237» 


* * 


— — —— — — 


CONFIDENCE. 


: NOTHING is more fatal to happi- 
neſs or virtue, than that confidence which. 
flatters us with an opinion of our own. 
ſtrength, and, by aſſuring us of the power 


of retreat, N us into hazard. 
5 1 _ V. J. p. 2. 


— mig be be a man's confi. 
dence in his . or followers, 
on general occaſions, there are ſome of 
ſuch particular importance he ought to 
truſt to none but himſelf, as the ſame 
credulity that might prevail upon him 
to truſt another, might induce another 
to commit the ſame office to a third, and 
at length, that ſome of thern may be 


deceiy ed. 
Life of Drake, p. 198. 


CURI- 


(41) 


| Ono sir. 

CURIOSITY is one of the perma- 
nent and certain characteriſtics of a vi- 
gorous intellect. Every advance into 
knowledge opens new proſpects, and 
produces new incitements to further pro- 
greſs. | 
| Rambler, v. 2. p. 287. 

Curioſity is the thirſt of the ſoul; it 
inflames and torments us, and makes us 
taſte every thing with joy, however 
otherwiſe infipid, by which it may he 


' quenched, 
Ibid. p. 289. 


There is no ſnare more dangerous to 
buſy and excurſive minds than the cob- 
webs of petty inquifitiveneſs, which, entan- 
ole them in trivial employments and 


minute ſtudies, and detain them in a 


middle ſtate between the tediouſneſs 
of total inactivity and the fatigue of 
laborious efforts, enchant them at once 
with eaſe and novelty, and vitiate 
them with the luxury of learning.— 
The neceſſity of doing ſomething, and 
the fear of undertaking much, ſinks the 

E 3 hiſ- 


(42 ) 
hiſtorian to a genealogiſt—the'philoſo. 
pher to a journaliſt of the weather and 


the mathematician to a conſtructor of 
dials. 5 


Ibid. p. 290. 


Favours of every kind are doubled 
when they are ſpeedily conferred. This 
is particularly true of the gratification 
of curiosrTy, He that long delays a 
ſtory, and ſuffers his auditor to torment 
himſelf with expectation, will ſeldom be 
e to recompenſe the uneaſineſs, or 
equal the hope which he ſuffers to be 
raiſed. 
Ot : Ibid. v. 4- p- 188. 


—— — „ 


—— 2 


CUNTROYERSY. 


THROUGH the miſt of controverſy, 
it can raiſe no wonder that the truth is 
not eaſily diſcovered. When a quarrel 
has been long carried on between indi- 
viduals, it is often very hard to tell by 
whom it was begun. Every fact is dark- 
ened by diſtance, by intereſt, and by 
multitudes, Information is not eaſily 

pro- 


\ 


(643) 
procured from far; thoſe whom the truth” 
will not favour, will not ſtep voluntarily 
forth to tell it; and where there are 
many agents, it is eaſy for every ſingle 


action to be concealed. 
; Obſervations on the State of Ain, 1756, p. 20. 


— r 
1 


CALUMN Y: 


As there are to be found in the ſer- 
vice of envy, men of every diverſity of 
temper, and degree of underſtanding; 
calumny is diffuſed by all arts and me- 
thods of propagation. Nothing is too 
groſs or too refined, too cruel or too 
trifling, to be practiſed ; very little re- 
gard is had to the rules of honourable 
hoſtility, but every weapon is accounted 
lawful ; and thoſe who cannot make a 
thruſt at life, are content to keep them- 
ſelves in play with petty malevolence, to 
teize - with feeble blows and * 
diſturbance. 


Rambler, V. 3. p. 233» 


Thoſe whe cannot ſtrike with force, 
can however poiſon their weapon, and, 
12437 weak 
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weak as they are, give mortal wounds, 
and bring a hero to the grave. So true 
is that obſervation, © that many are 


able to do hurt, but few to do good.” 
Life of Dr, Boerhaave, p. 215. 


— MR 


EAT TAN. 
THERE is always a point at which 
caution, however ſolicitous, muſt limit 


its preſervatives, becauſe one terror often 
counteracts another. 


Rambler, 5. 3. P- 126, 


COMMERCE. 


- WHERE there is no commerce, nor 
manufacture, he that is born poor can 
ſcarcely become rich; and if none are 
able to buy eſtates, he that is born to 
land, cannot annihilate his family by 
ſelling * 


Weſtern Iſlands, p. 194. 


It may ae to be enquired, Whe- 
ther a great nation ought to be to- 
tally commercial ? Whether, amidſt the 
uncertainty of human affairs, too much 
atten- 


( 45 ) 
attention to one mode of happineſs may 
not endanger others? Whether the pride 
of riches muſt not ſometimes have re- 
courſe to the protection of courage? 
And whether, if it be neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve in ſome part of the empire the 
military ſpirit, it can ſubſiſt more com- 
modiouſly in any place than in remote 
and unprofitable provinces, where it can 
commonly do little harm, and whence it 
may be called forth at any ſudden exi- 
nce ? PE 
It muſt however be confeſſed, that a 
man who places. honour only in ſucceſiful 
violence, is a very troubleſome and per- 
nicious animal in time of peace, and 
that the martial character cannot prevail 
in a whole people, but by the diminu- 
tion of all other virtues. He that is 
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accuſtomed to reſolve all right into con- 

queſt, will have very little tenderneſs or 7 
equity. All the friendſhip in ſuch a life Y 
can be only a confederacy of invaſion, b 


or alliance of defence. The ſtrong mult 
flouriſh by force, and the weak, ſubſiſt by 


Fin: Bu 
5 | Ibid, p. 210 & 2114, 


8 
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EUROPEAN CONQUESTS. 

WHAT mankind has loſt and gained 
by European conqueſts, it would be long 
to compare, and very difficult to eſtimate, 
Much knowledge has been acquired, and 
much cruelty committed: the belief of 
religion has been very little propagated, 
and its laws have been outrageouſly and 
enormouſly violated. The Europeans 
have ſcarcely viſited any coaſt, but to 
gratify avarice and extend corruption, to 
arrogate dominion without right, and 
practiſe cruelty without incentive. Hap- 
py had it then been for the oppreſſed, 
if the deſigns of the original invader had 
ſlept in his boſom; and, ſurely, more 
happy for the oppreſſors! But there is 
reaſon to hope, that out of much evil 
good may be ſometimes produced, and 
that the light of the goſpel will at laſt 
illuminate the ſands of Africa, and the 
deſerts of America; though its progreſs 


cannot but be ſlow, when it is ſo much 


obſtructed by the lives of Chriſtians. 
| IngroduQion to the World Diſplayed, * 


— N D. D U- 
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D. 


DUPLICITY. 


IT is generally the fate of a double 
dealer, to loſe his power, and Keep his 
enemies. 
| Life of Swift. 


DISGUISE. 


DISGUISE can gratify no longer than 
it deceives. | 
Life of Somerville, 


— — * 


— WENT" 


DILIGENCE. 


DILIGENCE is never wholly loſt. 
Life of Calling, 


* 


DEPEN DANCE. 
THE dependant who conſults delicacy 


in himſelf, very little conſults his own 
tranquillity. 


Rambler, v. 31 P- 262. 


DULNESS. 
DULNESS or deformity are not cul- 
pable in themſelves, but may be very 
juſtly 


( 48 ) 
juſtly reproached when they pretend to 
the honour of wit, or the influence of 
beauty. 


Life of Pope, 
— — 


D E r 

IF all the bleſſings of our condition 
are enjoyed with a conſtant ſenſe of the 
uncertainty of life if we remember that 
whatever we poſſeſs is to be in our hands 
but a very little time, and that the little 
which our moſt lively hopes can promiſe 
us, may be made leſs by ten thouſand 
accidents—we ſhall not much repine at 
a loſs, of which we cannot eſtimate the 
value, but of which, though we are hot 
able to tell the leaſt amount, we know, 
with ſufficient certainty, the greateſt, 
and are convinced that the greateſt is 


not much to be * 


Rambler, v. 1, p. 103. 


ion. are our views of all worldly 
things (and the ſame appearances they 
would always have, if the ſame thoughts 
were always predominant) when a ſharp 
or tedious ſickneſs has ſet death before 
rr od. 


( 49 ) 
our eyes, and the laſt hour ſeems to be 
approaching? The extenſive influence of 
greatneſs, the glitter of wealth, the praiſes 
of admirers, and the attendance of ſup- 
plicants, have all appeared vain and empty 
things. We then find the abſurdity of 
ſtretching out our arms inceſſantly to 
graſp that which we cannot keep, and 
wearing out our lives in endeavours to 
add new turrets to the fabrick of ambi- 
tion, when the foundation itſelf is ſhak- 
ing, and the ground on which it ſtands 
is mouldering away. Ibid, p. 102. 


Death, ſays Seneca, falls heavy upon 
him, who is too much known to others, 
and too little to himſelf. 


Ibid. p. 174. 


DIFFIDEN CE. | 
DIFFIDENCE may check reſolution, 
and obſtruct performance; but compen- 


fates its embarraſſments by more im- 
portant advantages : 1t conciliates the 
proud, and ſoftens the ſevere; averts 
envy from excellence, and cenſure from 
miſcarriage. Rambler, v. 3, p 317+ 


Parr II, F A re- 


(6 3o 3 
A requeſt made with diftdence an. 
timidity is eaſily denied; - becauſe the 
petitioner himſelf ſeems to doubt its fit- 


neſs. " 
Ibid, vol. 4, p-. 36. 


— 


DELICACY. 

MANY pains are incident to a man of 
delicacy, which the unfeeling world can- 
not be perſuaded to pity; and which, 
when they are ſeparated from their pecu- 
Har and perſonal circumſtances, will never 
be conſidered as important enough to 


elaim attention, or deſerve redreſs. 
Ibid. p. 217. 


—— 3 


DELUSION, 
IF deluſion be once admitted, it has 


no certain limitation. 
Preface to Shakeſpeare, p. 113. 


—__— 


LY — 


DUTIES. 

MUCH of the proſperity of a trading 
nation depends upon duties properly ap- 
portioned; ſo that what is neceſſary 
| may 


(8-2 

may continue cheap, and what. is of uſe 
only to luxury, may in ſome meaſure 
atone to the public for the miſchief 
done to individuals. Duties may often 
be ſo regulated, as to become uſeful, 
even to thoſe that pay them; and they 
may be likewiſe ſo unequally impoſed, 
as to diſcourage honeſty, depreſs in- 
duſtry, and give temptation to fraud 


and unlawful ataRtices. 
Preface to a Dictionary of Commerce, p. 289. 


— 


— 


DIFFICULTY. 


NOTHING is difficult, when gain 


and honour unite their influence. 
Falkland Iſlands, p. 4. 


E. 
_ ELEGANCE. 
ELEGANCE is ſurely to be defjred; 
if it be not gained at the expence of 


dignity. A hero would wiſh to be loved, 


as well as to be reverenced. 
Life of Pope. 


F 2 Honeſty 


1 
Honeſty is not greater, where cle— 
gance is leſs, | 


Weſtern Iſlands, p. 9 


* ENETn 2 


— 


ENG LAND. 


IN all ages, foreigners have affected 
to call England their country; even when, 
like the Saxons of old, they came to 


conquer it. 
Marmor Norfolcienſe, p. 10. 


„ 


EDUCATION. 
MAN wonders are told of the Art 
of Education, and the very early ages 
at which boys are converſant in the 


Greek and Latin tongues, under ſome 


preceptors. But thoſe who tell, or re- 
ceive, thoſe ſtories, ſhould conſider, that 
nobody can be taught faſter than he can 
learn. The ſpeed of the beſt horſeman 
muſt be limited by the power of his 
horſe. Every man that has undertaken 
to inſtruct others, can tell what flow ad- 
vances he has been able to make, and 


how much patience it requires to recal! 
vagrant 


af - 


vagrant inattention, to ſtimulate ſluggiſh 
indifference, and to rectify abſurd miſ- 
apprehenſion. | | 
Life of Milton. 

It was the labour of Socrates, to turn 
philolophy from the ſtudy of nature to 
ſpeculations upon life; but there have 
been, and are, other preceptors, who 
are turning off attention from % to 
nature. They ſeem to think, that we are 


placed here to watch the growth of | 


plants, or the motion of the ſtars—but 
Socrates was rather of opinion, that what 
we had to learn, was how to do good, and 
avoid evil, 
lbid. 
The bulk of mankind muſt, without 
the aſſiſtance of education and inſtruction, 


be informed only with the underſtanding 
of a child, 


| Rambler, v. 3, p- 270. 
Neither a capital city, nor a town of 
commerce, are adapted for the purpoſes 
of a college: the firſt expoſes the ſtudents 
too much to levity and diſſoluteneſs, the 
other to groſs luxury. In one the deſire 
F 3 of 
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of knowledge eaſily gives way to the 
loye of pleaſure, and in the other there 
is danger in yielding to the love of 
mode y. | 

Fey Weſtern Iſlands, p. 11, 


 . ESTIMATION. 
LITTLE things are not valued, but 
when they are done by thoſe who can do 


greater, 
Life of Phillips, 


1. 
ELEGY is the effuſion of a contem- 
plative mind, ſometimes plaintive, and 
always ſerious, and therefore ſuperior to 


the glitter of ſlight ornaments. 
| Life of Shenſtone. 


2 
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ESSAY - WRITING. 

HE that queſtions his abilities to ar- 
range the diſſimilar parts of an extenſive 
plan, or fears to be loſt in a complicated 
ſyſtem, may yet hope to adjuſt a few 
pages without perplexity; and if, when 
| he 


3s 3 


he turns over the repoſitories of his me- 
mory, he finds his collection too ſmall 
for a volume, he may yet have enough 
to furniſh an eſſay. :# 


Rambler, V. Iz p. 6. 


** 
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IT is incumbent on every man who 
conſults his own dignity, to retract his 
error as ſoon as he diſcovers it, without 
fearing any cenſure ſo much as that of 
his own mind. As juſtice requires that 
all injuries ſhould be repaired, it is the 
duty of him who has ſeduced others by 
bad practices, or falſe notions, to endea- 
vour that ſuch as have adopted his errors 
ſhould know his retraction, and that thoſe 
who have learned vice by his example, 
ſhould, by his example, be taught amend- 
ment. 


Ibid. p. 192. 


The men who can be charged with 
feweſt failings, either with reſpect to abi- 
lities, or virtue, are generally moſt ready 
to allow them, Cæſar wrote an account 


(0-3 
of the errors committed by him in his 
wars of Gaul; and Hippocrates, whoſe 
name 1s, perhaps, in rational eſtimation, 
greater than Cæſar's, warned poſterity 
againſt a miſtake into which he had fallen, 
« So much (ſays CeLsus) does the open and 
artleſs confeſſion of an error become a man 
conſcious that he has enough remaining to 
ſupport his character.“ 
Ibid. p. 191. 

N That which is ſtrange, is delightful; 
4 and a pleaſing error is not willingly de- 
tected. 


Weſtern Iſlands, p. 63. 


EMULATION. 


_ _ WHATEVER is done ſkilfully, ap- 
pears to be done with eaſe; and art, 
when it is once matured to habit, vaniſhes 
from obſervation. We are therefore more 
powerfully excited to emulation by thoſe 
who have attained rhe higheſt degree of 
excellence, and whom we can therefore 


with leaſt reaſon, hope to equal. 


Rambler, vol. 3. p- ICH» 


E X- 


„ 


EXERCISE. 


SUCH is the conſtitution of man, 
that labour may be ſtyled its own reward: 
nor will any external incitements be re- 
quiſite, if it be conſidered, how much 
happineſs is gained, and how much mi- 
ſery eſcaped, by frequent and violent 


agitation of the body. 
Ibid. vol. 2, p. 177. 


Exerciſe cannot ſecure us from that 
diſſolution to which we are decreed ; but, 
while the ſoul and body continue united, 
it can make the aſſociation pleaſing, and 
give probable hopes that they ſhall be 
digjoined by an eaſy ſeparation. It was 
a principle among the ancients, that 
acute diſeaſes are from heaven, and chro- 
nical from ourſelves : the dart of death, 
indeed, falls from heaven ; but we poiſon 


it by our own miſconduct. 
Ibid. p. 178. 


ABEMPLOYMENCT; 
IT is the fate of thoſe who toil at the 
lower employments of life, to be rather 
driven. 


($8 ) 


driven by the fear of evil, than attraQe( 
by the proſpect of good; to be expoſed 
to cenfure, without hope of praiſe; to 
be diſgraced by miſcarriage, or puniſhed 
for neglect, where ſucceſs would have 
been without applauſe, and diligence 


without reward. 
Preface to Johnſon's Dictionary, p. ; 5. 


EATING. 

IT is not very eaſy to fix the princi- 
ples upon which mankind have agreed 
to eat ſome animals, and reject others; 
and as the principle is not evident, it is 
not uniform. That which is ſelected as 
delicate in one country, is by its neigh- 
bours abhorred as loathſome. The Nea- 
politans lately refuſed to eat potatoes, in 
a famine An Engliſhman is no: eaſily 
perſuaded to dine on ſnails with an Ita- 
lian, on frogs with a Frenchman, or on 
horſe-fleſh with a Tartar. The vulgar 
inhabitants of Sky, one of the Weſtern 
iſlands of Scotland, have not only eels, 


but pork and bacon, in abhorrence. 
Weſtern Iſlands, p- 136. 


E X- 


Te 


EXCELLENCE. 


THERE is a vigilance of obſervation, 
and accuracy of diſtinction, which books 
and precepts cannot confer; and from 
this almoſt all original and native excel- 


lence proceeds, | 
Preface to Shakeſpeare, p. 123. 


They whoſe excellence of any kind has 
been loudly celebrated, are ready to 
_ conclude that their powers are uniyer- 


ſal. 


Ibid. p. 131 


F. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


THE kindneſſes which are firſt N 


rienced, are ſeldom forgotten. 
Life of Walſh, 


When Mr. Addiſon was made Secre- 
tary to the Marquis of Wharton, then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he made a 
law to himſelf, never to remit his regu- 
lar fees in civility to his friends, © For,” 

ſaid 


1 
ſaid he, © I may have an hundred 
friends; and, if my fee be two guineas, 
I ſhall, by relinquiſhing my right, loſe 
two hundred guineas, and no friend gain 
more than zwo; there is, therefore, no 


proportion between the good imparted 


and the evil ſuffered.” 
Life of Addiſon, 


Men ſometimes ſuffer by injudicious 
kindneſs, and become ridiculous without 
their own faults, by the abſurd admira- 


tion of their friends. 
| Life of Philips. 


There are few who, in the wantonneſ; 
of thoughtleſs mirth, or heat of tranſient 
reſentment, do not ſometimes ſpeak of 
their friends and benefactors with levity 
and contempt, though in their cooler 
moments they want neither ſenſe of their 
kindneſs, nor reverence for their virtues, 
This weakneſs is very common, and 
often proceeds rather from negligence 


than ingratitude, 
Life of Savage. 


He 


( 61 ) 


He cannot be properly choſen for 2 
friend, whoſe kindneſs is exhaled by its 
own warmth, or frozen by the firſt blaſt 
of ſlander ; he cannot be a uſeful coun- 
ſellor, who will hear no opinion but his 
own; he will not wuch invite confi- 
dence, whoſe principal maxim is to ſu- 
ſpect; nor can the candour and frank- 
neſs of that man be much eſteemed, who 
ſpreads his arms to human kind, and 
makes every man without diſtinction a 
denizen of his boſom. 


; Rambler, v. 2. P. It. 


One of the Golden Precepts of Pytha- 
goras directs us That a friend ſhould 
not be hated for little faults.” 


Ibid. v. 4+ p. 220; 


Friendſhip, like love, is deſtroyed by 
long abſence, though it may be in- 
creaſed by ſhort intermiſſions. What 


we have miſſed long enough to want it, 


we value more when it is regained ; but 
that which has been loſt till it is forgot- 
ten, will be found at laſt with little glad- 

PART II, G neſs, 
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neſs, and with ſtill leſs if a fubſtitute has 


ſupplied the place. 
6 Idler, v. 2. p. 127. 


Among the many enemies of friend- 
ſhip may be reckoned ſuſpicion and 7i/- 
guſt —The' former is always hardening 
the cautious, and the latter repelling the 


| ; Ibid. p. 130. 


Among the pleaſing incidents of life 
may be numbered the unexpected rencw- 


als of old acquaintances. 
Weſtern Iſlands, p. 24. 


All feel the benefits of private friend- 
ſhip ; but few can diſcern the advantages 
of a well-conſtituted government: deng 
the greater part of mankind will be na- 
turally ae againſt Brutus. 


Review of the | +420 of the 
Court of Auguſtus; p. 5. 


— — 
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r. A 
. MANY ſeeming faults are to be im- 


puted rather to the nature of the under- 
taking, 


(6) 
raking, than the negligence of the per- 


former. | . 
Preface to Johnſon's Dictionary, p» 71+ 


FRUGALITY. 


IT appears evident that frugality is 
neceſſary even to complete the pleaſure 
of expence ; for it may be generally re- 
marked of thoſe who ſquander what they 
kaow their fortune not ſufficient to al- 
low, that, in their moſt jovial expence, 
there always breaks out ſome proof of 
diſcontent and impatience: they either 
ſcatter with a kind of wild deſperation, 
and affected laviſhneſs, as criminals brave 
the gallows when they cannot eſcape it, 
or pay their money with a peeviſn anxie- 
ty, and endeavour at once to /pend idly, 
and to /ave meanty : having neither firm- 
neſs to deny their paſſions, nor courage to 
gratify them, they murmur at their own 
enjoyments, and poiſon the bowl of 
pleaſure by reflections on the coſt. 


Rambler, v. 1. p. 322+ 


G 2 FO L- 


( 64 ) 


EO EL T. 
AS with folly no man is willing to 
confeſs himſelf very intimately acquaint- 
ed, therefore its pains and pleaſures are 


kept ſecret. 
Review ef the Origin of Evil, p. 10. 
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TAS 1. K. 


A FABLE, to be well adapted to the 
ſtage, ſhould be ſufficiently removed 
from the preſent age to admit properly 
the fictions neceſſary to complete the 
plan: for the mind which naturally loves 
truth, is always moſt offended with the 
violation of thoſe truths of which we are 
molt certain; and we, of courſe, con- 
ceive thoſe facts moſt certain, which ap- 


proach nearcſt to our own time. 
Life of Savage, 


To ſelect a ſingular event, and ſwell 
it to a giant's bulk by fabulous appendages, 
has little difficulty; for he that forſakes 
the probable, may always find the mar- 


vellaus; and it has little uſe. We arc 
affected 


( 65 ) 
affected only as we believe. We are im- 


proved only as we find ſomething to be 
imitated, or declined, 


Life of Gray, 


FLATTERY. | 
TEE flatterer is not often detected; 
for an honeſt mind is not apt to ſuſpect, 
and no one exerts the power of diſcern- 
ment with much vigour when ſelf- love 


favours the deceit. | 
Rambler, v. 2. p. 120. 


It is neceſſary to the ſucceſs of flattery, 


that it be accommodated to particular 
circumſtances, or characters, and enter 
the heart on wat ſide where the paſſions 


ſtand ready to receive it. 
Ibid. V. 3. P Is 


FASHIO N. 


THERE are few enterpriſes ſo hope- 
leſs as conteſts with the faſhion, in which 
the opponents are not only made confi- 


dent by their numbers, and ſtrong by 
their union, but are hardened by con- 
tempt of their antagoniſt, whom they 
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a ) 
always look upon as a wretch of low 
notions, contracted views, mean con- 
verſation, and narrow fortune ; who en- 
vies . the elevations which he cannot 
reach; who would gladly embitter the 
happineſs which his inelegance, or indi- 
gence deny him to partake, and who has 
no other end in his advice than to re- 
venge his own mortification, by hinder- 
ing thoſe whom their birth and taſte 
have ſet above him, from the enjoyment 
of their ſuperiority, and bringing them 


down to a level with himſelf. 
Ibid. v. 1. p. 88. 


li. 1 . 


2 


FORTUNE. 


EXAMPLES need not be ſought at 
any great diſtance, to prove that ſupe- - 
riority of fortune has a natural tendency 
to kindle pride, and that pride ſeldom 
fails to exert itſelf in contempt and in- 
fult. This is often the effect of here- 
ditary wealth, and of honours only en- 
Joyed by the merit of others. 


Life of Savage. 
FOR- 


38. - ad, 


FORGIVENESS. 


A CONSTANT and unfailing obedi- 
ence is above the reach of terreſtrial dili- 
gence; and therefore the progrels of life 
could only have been the natural deſcent 
of negligent deſpair from crime to crime, 
had not the univerſal perſuaſion of for- 
giveneſs to be obtained by proper means 
of reconciliation, recalled thoſe to the 
paths of virtue whom their paſſions had 
ſolicited aſide, and animated to new at- 
tempts and firmer perſeverance, thoſe 
whom difficulty had diſcouraged, or neg- 
ligence ſurpriſed, 


Rambler, v, 3. p. 26. 


> — — 


F A M0 -K 


HE that purſues fame with juſt claims, 
truſts his happineſs to the winds; but 
he that endeavours after it by falſe me- 
rit, has to fear not only the violence of 


the ſtorm, but the leaks of bis veſſel. 


Ibid. Vs I. p- 126. 


Every period of time has produced 
thoſe bubbles of artificial fame, which 
are 
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( 68 ) 
are kept up a while by: the breath of 
faſhion, and then break at once, and are 
annihilated. 


Ibid. v. 3. p. 3. 


— 
— — 


FALSEHOOD. 


THOUGH many artifices may be 
uſed to maintain falſehood by fraud, they 
generally loſe their force by counteract- 


ing one another. 
Taxation no Tyranny, p. 4, 


FORTITUDE. 


NIL moertalilus arduum eff. There is 
nothing which human courage will not 
undertake, and little that. human pa- 


tience will not endure. 
Falkland Iflands, p. 17. 


— 


FA CTI ON. 
IN the general cenſure thrown upon 
faction, it perhaps never happens that 
every ſingle man ſhould be included. 
In alf lead, ſays the chemiſt, there is 
| ſilver, 


(OF 3 
filver, and in all copper there is gold. 
But mingled maſſes are juſtly denomi- 
nated by the greater quantity ; and when 
the precious particles are not worth ex- 

traction, a faction, and a pig, muſt be 
melted down together to the forms and 


offices that chance allots them. 


8. W 


GE N 1 U.S; 

GENIUS now and then produces a 
lucky trifle, We ſtill read the Dove of 
Anacreon, and Sparrow of Catullus; and 
a writer naturally pleaſes himſelf with a 
performance which owes nothing to the 
ſubject. 

Life of Waller. 

By the general conſent of critics, the 
firſt praiſe of Nis is due to the writer 
of an epic poem, as it requires an aſ- 
ſemblage of all the powers which are 


lingly ſufficient for other compoſitions, 
Poetry 


( 70 ) 


Poetry 1s the art of uniting pleaſure with 


truth, by calling imagination to the 


help of reaſon. Epic poetry undertakes 
to teach the moſt important wruths by 
the moſt pleaſing precepts, and therefore 
relates ſome great event in the mot 
affecting manner. Hiſtory muſt ſupply 
the writer with the rudiments of narra- 
tion, which he muſt improve and exalt 
by a nobler art, animate by dramatic 
energy, and diverſify by retroſpection 
and anticipation z morality muſt teach 
him the exact bounds, and different 
ſhades, of vice and virtue; from policy 
and the practice of life he has to learn 
the difcriminations of character, and the 
tendency of the paſſions, either ſingle or 
combined ; and phyſiology mult ſupply 
him with illuſtrations and images. To 
put theſe materials to poetical uſe, is re- 


quired an imagination capable of paint - 


ing nature, and realizing fiction; nor is 
he yet a poet till he has attained the 
whole extenſion of his language, diſtin- 
guiſhed all the delicacies of phraſe, and 
all the colours of words, and learned to 
| adjulk 


1 


C 
adjuſt the different ſounds to all the va- 


rieties of metrical modulation. 
Life of : Miltia, 


It is certain that no eſtimate 1s more 
in danger of erroneous calculations, than 
thoſe by which a man computes the force 


of his own genius. 
Rambler, v. 3. p. 288. 


It is not ſafe to judge of the works of 


genius merely by the event. 
Ibid p. 303. 


The genius of the Engliſh nation is 
ſaid to appear rather in improvement than 
invention. | 

Idler, v. 1. p. 218. 
Thoſe who are willing to attribute 
every thing to genius, or natural ſaga- 
city, independent of a previous educa- 
tion, are encouraged to this opinion by 
lazineſs or pride, being willing to forego 
the labour of accurate reading and te- 
dious enquiry, and to ſatisfy themſelves 


and others with illuſtrious examples. 
Life of Dr. Syde nham. 


There 
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There are many forcible expreſſions 
which would never have been found but 
by venturing to the utmoſt verge of 
propriety, and flights which would never 
have been reached but by thoſe who 
have had very little fear of the ſhame of 
falling. 

Life of Sir Tho. Browne, p. 283. 

As among the works of nature no 
man can properly call a river deep, or 2 
mountain high, without the knowledge 
of many mountains, and many rivers; ſo 
in the productions of genius nothing can 
be ſtyled excellent, till it has been com- 
pared with other works of the ſame kind. 

Preface to Shakeſpeare, p. 96. 

Many works of genius and learning 
have been performed in ſtates of life, 
that appear very little favourable to 
thought, or to enquiry; ſo many, that 
he who conſiders them, is inclined to 


think that he ſees enterprize and perſe- 


verance predominating over all external 
agency, and bidding help and hindrance 
vaniſh before them. 


Ibid. p. 2285. 


GREAT - 


E T9 1 


GREATNESS. 


HE that becomes acquainted and 1s in- 
veſted with authority and influence, will 
in a ſhort time be convinced, that, in 
proportion as the power of doing well 1s 
enlarged, the temptations to do ill are 


multiplied and enforced. 
Rambler, v. 2. p. 58. 


That awe which great actions or abili- 
ties impreſs, will be inevitably dimi- 
niſhed by acquaintance, though nothing 
either mean or criminal ſhould be found ; 
| becauſe we do not eaſily conſider him as 
great, whom our own eyes ſhew us to be 
little; nor labour to keep preſent to our 
thoughts the latent excellencies of him 
who ſhares with us all our weakneſſes, 
and many of our follies; who, like us, 
is delighted with flight amuſements, 
buſied with trifling employments, and 
diſturbed by little vexations. 


Idler, v. 1. p. 285. & 287. 


. 


Par, H ü 


( 74 ) 


e. 
IT may be obſerved, perhaps, with 


out exception, that none are ſo induſiri- 
ous to detect wickedneſs, or ſo ready to 
impute it, as they whoſe crimes are ap- 
parent and confeſſed, They envy an 
unblemiſhed reputation, and what they 
envy they are buſy to deſtroy : they are 
unwilling to ſuppoſe themſelves meaner 
and more corrupt than others, and there- 
fore willingly pull down from their ele- 
vations thoſe with whom they cannot 
riſe to an equality. 
5 Rambler, v. 2. p. 126. 
Ml'en are willing to try all methods of 
reconciling guilt and quiet, and, when 
their underſtandings are ſtubborn and 
uncomplying, raiſe their paſſions againſt 
them, and hope to over- power their own 
knowledge. 


Ibid. 


. 


rr UD E. 


THERE are minds ſo impatient of 
inferiority, that their gratitude is a ſpe- 
a | cies 


— 
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cies of revenge; and they return bene- 
fits, not becauſe recompenſe is a plea- 


ſure, but becauſe obligation is a pain. 
Ibid. p. 192. 


The charge againſt ingratitude is very 
general. Almoſt every man can tell 
what favours he has conferred upon in- 
ſenſibility, and how much happineſs he 
has beſtowed without return; but, per- 
haps, if theſe patrons and protectors were 
confronted with any whom they boaſt of 
having befriended, it would often appear 
that they conſulted only their pleaſure, or 
vanity, and repaid themſelves their petty 
donatives by gratifications of inſolence, 


and indulgence of contempt. 
bid. v. 3. p. 259, 


GOVERNMENT. 


TO prevent evil is the great end of 


government, the end for which vigi- 
lance and ſeverity are properly em- 
ployed. 


Rambler, v. 3. p. 12» 


H 2 Forms 
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Forms of government are ſeldom the 
reſult of much deliberation; they are 
framed by chance in popular aſſemblies, 
or in conquered countries by deſpotic 
authority. 


Idler, v. 1. p. 60, 

In ſovereignty there are no grada- 
tions. There may be limited royalty 
there may be limited conſulſhip; but 
there can be no limited government. There 
muſt in every ſociety be ſome power, or 
other from whence there 1s no appeal, 
which admits no reſtrictions, which per- 
vades the whole maſs of the commu- 
nity, regulates and adjuſts all ſubordi- 
nation, enacts laws or repeals them, erects 
or annuls judicatures, extends, or contracts 
privileges, exempts itſelf from queſtion 
or contro), and bounded only by phyſical 


neceſſity. 
7 Taxation no Tyranny, p- 24+ 


Few errors and few faults of govern- 
ment can juſtify an appeal to the rabble, 
who ought not to judge of what they 
cannot underſtand, and whoſe opinions 
are not propagated by reaſon, but caught 


by contagion. | 
Patriot, p. 7. 


As 


„ 


As government advances towards per- 
fection, provincial judicature is, perhaps, 
in every empire, gradually aboliſhed. 

Weſtern Iſlands, p. 100. 


In all changes of government, there 
will be many that ſuffer real, or imagi- 


nary grievances; and therefore many will 
be diſſatisfied. 


Political State of Great-Britain in 1756, p. 44+ 


H. 


HISTORY. 


THOSE familiar hiſtories which draw 
the portraits of living manners, may 
perhaps be made of greater uſe than the 
ſolemnities of profeſſed morality, and 
convey the knowledge of vice and virtue 
with more efficacy than axioms and defi- 
nitions. But if the power of example 
is ſo great, as to take poſſeſſion of the 
memory by a kind of violence, and pro- 
duce effects almoſt without the interven- 
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tion of the will, care ought to be taken, 
that when the choice is unreſtrained, the 
Zeſt examples only ſhould be exhibited, 
and that which is likely to operate ſo 
ſtrongly, ſhould not be miſchievous or 
uncertain 1n its effects. 
Rambler, v. 1. p. 21. 

It is not a ſufficient vindication of a 
character in hiſtory, that it is drawn as 
it appears; for many characters ought 
never to be drawn: nor of a narrative, 
that the train of events is agreeable to 
obſervation and experience; for that ob- 
ſervation, which is called knowledge of the 
world, will be found much more fre- 


quently to make men cunning, than good, 
Ibid. P-. 22. 
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HAPPINESS. 


IT ſeldom happens that all circum- 
ſtances concur to happineſs or fame. 
Rambler, v. 3. p. 106. 


Happineſs is not found in ſelf-contem- 


plation; it is perceived only when it is 


reflected from another. 


Idler, v. 1, p. 232+ 


HOPE, 


( 9 
00 ; 
WITHOUT hope there can be no 


caution. 


Rambler, v. 3. p. 81. 


It is ſeldom that we find either men, 
or places, ſuch as we expect them. He 
that has pictured a proſpect upon his 


fancy, will receive little pleaſure from his 


eyes: he that has anticipated the conver- 
ſation of a wit, will wonder to what pre- 
judice he owes his reputation. Yet it is 
neceſſary to hope, though hope ſhould al- 
ways be deluded : for hope itſelf is hap- 
pineſs ; and its fruſtrations, however fre- 
quent, are yet leſs dreadful than its ex- 


tinction. 
Idler, V. 2, P · 34+ 


Whatever enlarges hope, will likewiſe 


exalt courage. 
Weſtern Iſlands, p. 383. 


——_— CY — 


HYPOCRISY. 
THE hypocrite ſhews the excellency 
of virtue by the neceſſity he thinks him- 


ſelf under of ſeeming to be virtuous. 
Rambler, v. 1. p. 125+ 
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HEALTH is ſo neceſſary to all the 
duties of life, as well as the pleaſures of 
life, that the crime of ſquandering it is 
equal to the folly ; and he that for a ſhort 
gratification brings weakneſs and diſeaſes 
upon himſelf, and for the pleaſure of a 
few years paſſed in the tumults of diver- 
ſion, and clamours of merriment, con- 
demns the maturer and more experienced 
part of his life to the chamber and che 
couch, may be juſtly reproached, not 
only as a ſpendthrift of his own happi- 
neſs, but as a robber of the public; as 
a wretch that has voluntarily diſqualified 
himſelf for the buſineſs of his ſtation, 
and refuſed that part which Providence 
aſſigns him in the general taſk of human 


nature. 
Rambler, V. I. Þ» 289. 


The valetudinarian race have made 
the care of health ridiculous, by ſuffer- 
ing it to prevail over all other conſidera- 
tions; as the miſer has brought frugality 
into contempt, by permitting the love 

| of 


( * 
of money not to ſhare, but to engroſs 


his mind. | 
Ibid, 


P 


GOOD HUMOUR. 


NOTHING can more ſhew the value 
of good humour, than that it recommends 
thoſe who are deſtitute of all other ex- 
cellencies, and procures regard to the 
trifling, friendſhip to the worthleſs, and 
affection to the dull. 

| Rambler, v. 2. p. 105» 

Prince Heury, though well acquainted 
with the vices and follies of Falſtaff, 
and though his conviction compelled him 
to do juſtice to ſuperior qualities, yet 
no ſooner ſees him lying on the ground, 
but he exclaims, © he could have better 
ſpared a better man.” His tenderneſs 
broke out at the remembrance of the 
cheerful companion, and the loud buf- 
ſoon, with whom he had paſſed his time 
in all the luxury of idleneſs, who had 
gladded him with unenvied merriment, 
and whom he could at once enjoy, and 
deſpiſe. Ibid. 
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AMONG the Hmerons, or fugitive 
Negroes in the South Seas, being a na- 
tion that does not ſet them above conti- 
nual cares for the immediate neceſſaries 
of life, he that can temper iron beſt, is 
among them moſt eſteemed : and, per- 
haps, it would be happy for every nation, 
if Houours and applauſes were as juſtly 
diſtributed, and he were moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed whoſe abilities were moſt uſeful 
to ſociety. How many chimerical titles 
to precedence, how many falſe pretences 
to reſpect, would this rule bring to the 


ground! | 
| | Life of Drake, 10 I7 5» 


— 


HABITS. 

THE diſproportions of abſurdity grow 
teſs and leſs viſible; as we are reconciled 
by degrees to the deformity of a miſtreſs; 
and falſehood, by long uſe, is aſſimilated 
to the mind, as poiſon to the body. 


Rambler, v. 2. p. 245» 


It 


Bb 

It is not eaſy, when we converſe much 
with one whoſe general character excites 
our veneration, to eſcape all contagion 
of his peculiarities, even when we do 
not deliberately think them worthy of 
our notice, and when they would have 
excited laughter, or diſguſt, had they not 
been protected by their alliance to nobler 
qualities, and accidentally conſorted with 


knowledge, or with virtue. 
Ibid. vol. 4. p. 26. 


It is the peculiar artifice of Halit, not 
to ſuffer her power to be felt at firſt, 


Thoſe whom ſhe /ead:s, ſhe has the addreſs 


of only appearing to attend. 
Viſion of Theodore, p. 85. 


, nnn... ** 


JUDGEMENT. 


JUDGEMENT is forced upon us by 
experience. He that reads many books, 
muſt compare one opinion, or one ſtyle, 
with another; and, when he compares, 
muſt neceſſarily diſtinguiſh, reject, and 


prefer. lite of Pope. 
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INNOCENCE. 
THERE are ſome reaſoners who fre- 
quently confound innocence with the mere 
incapacity of guilt ; but he that never 
ſaw, or heard, or thought of, ſtrong li- 
quors, cannot be propoſed as a pattern 


of ſobriety. 
Life of Drake, p. 224- 


K 


INCONSTAN C. 


INCONSTANCY his in every caſe 


a mark of weakneſs. | 
Plan of an Engliſh Dictionary, p. 37. 


Mn 


IMAGINATION. 
IMAGINATION. is uſeleſs without 
knowledge. Nature gives in vain the 
power of combination, unleſs ſtudy and 
obſervation ſupply materials to be com- 
bined. 
: Life of Butler. 
It is ridiculous to oppoſe judgement 
to imagination; for it does not appear, 
that men have neceſſarily leſs of one, as 
they have more of the other. 
Life of Roſcommon, 


SING 


6 oF: } 
There are ſome men of ſuch rapid 


Imagination, that, like the Peruvian tor- 


rent, when 1t brings down gold, URN 
it with ſand. 
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Plan of an Engliſh Dictionary, p. 53. 


INTEREST... 


- MOST men are animated with greater 


ardour by intereſt, than by fidelity. . 
Life of Drake, p. 186. 
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INTEREST and PRIDE. 
. INTEREST and PRIDE harden the 
heart; and it is vain to diſpute againſt 


avarice and power. 
Introduction to the World Diſplayed, p. 177. 


„ 


40 INDUSTRY. 

IT is below the dignity of a reaſonable 
being, to owe that ſtrength to neceſſity 
which ought always to act at the call of 
choice, or to need any other motive to 
induſtry than the deſire of performing 
hi duty. | 

- Rambler, v. 45 p. 144+ 
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If it be difficult to perſuade the idle 
to be buſy, it is not eaſy to convince the 
buſy that it is ſometimes better to be 
idle. 
Idler, v. 1. p. 195. 


3 2 — 


——— 


IDLENESS. 


NO- man is ſo much open to convic- 
tion as the zdler; but there is none on 
whom it operates ſo little. 

Ibid. p. 175. 

The drunkard, for a time, laughs over 
his wine - the ambitious man triumphs in 
the miſcarriage, of his rival; but the cap- 
tives of indolence have neither ſuperiority 


nor merriment. 
Viſion of Theodore, p. 94. 


Tis not only in the ſlumber of ſloth, 
but in the diſſipation of ill- directed in- 
duſtry, that the ſhortneſs of life is gene- 
rally forgotten. As ſome men loſe their 
hours in lazineſs, becauſe they ſuppoſe 
that there is time for the reparation of 
neglect; others buſy themſelves in pro- 
* that no length of life may want 

employ- 


C 7. 3 | 
employment; and ir often happens, that 
fluggiſhneſs and activity are equally ſur- 
priſed by the laſt ſummons, and periſh 
not more differently from each other, 
than the fowl that received the ſhot in 
her flight, from her that is killed upon 


the buſh. 
Rambler, vol. 2. p. 99. 

_ - Idleneſs can never ſecure tranquillity; 
the call of reaſon and of conſcience will 
pierce the cloſeſt pavilion of the ſlug- 
gard, and, though it may not have force 
to drive him from his down, will be loud 
enough to hinder him from ſleep. Thoſe 
moments which he cannot reſolve to make 
uſeful, by devoting them to the great 
buſineſs of his being, will ſtill be uſurped 
by powers that will not leave them to his 
diſpoſal : remorſe and vexation will ſeize 
upon them, and forbid him to enjoy 


what he is ſo deſirous to appropriate. 
Ibid. vol. 3. p. 172. 


Thoſe who attempt nothing themſelves, 
think every thing eaſily performed, and 
conlider the unſucceſsful always as cri- 


minal. 
Idler, v. 1. p. 5+ 
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The diligence of an idler 1s ſometimes 
rapid and impetuous ; as ponderous bo- 
dies, forced into velocity, move with vio- 


lence proportionate to their weight. 
Ibid, 


There are ſome that profeſs idleneſs 
in its full dignity ; who call themſelves 
the idle, as Buſiris, in the play, calls him- 
ſelf the Proud; who boaſt that they do 
nothing, and thank their ſtars that they 
have nothing to do; who ſleep every night 
till they can ſleep no longer, and riſe only 
that exerciſe may enable them to ſleep 
again; who prolong the reign of dark- 
neſs by double curtains, and never ſee the 
ſun, but to tell him How they hate bis 
beams; whoſe whole labour 1s to vary the 
poſtures of indulgence; and whoſe day 
differs from their night, but as a couch, 


or Chair, differs from a bed. 
Ibid. p. 171. 


Idleneſs predominates in many lives 
where it is not ſuſpected; for, being a 
vice which terminates in itſelf, it may be 
enjoyed without injury to others, and is 

therefore 


( 89 ) 
therefore not watched like fraud, which 
endangers property, or like pride, which 
naturally ſeeks its gratifications 1n an- 
other's inferiority. Idleneſs is a ſilent 
and peaceful quality, that neither raiſes 
envy by oſtentation, nor hatred by op- 
poſition; and therefore nobody is buſy 


to cenſure or detect it. 
Ibid, p. 172. 


* » —k 


IMPRISONMENT. 

THE confinement of any debtor in 
the floth and darkneſs of a priſon, is a 
lofs to the nation, and no gain to the 
creditor : for, of the multitude who are 
pining in thoſe cells of miſery, a very 
| fmall part is ſuſpected of any fraudulent 
act by which they retain what belongs to 
others. The reſt are impriſoned by the 
wantonneſs of pride, the malignity of 
revenge, or the acrimony of diſappointed 
expectation. 


Ibid. p. 127. 


Since poverty is puniſhed among us as 
a crime, it ought at leaſt to be treated 
wich the fame lenity as other crimes: 

BY the 
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689 
the offender ought not to languiſh at the 
will of him whom he has offended, but 
to be allowed ſome appeal to the juſtice 
of his country. There can be no reaſon 
why any debtor ſhould be impriſoned, 
but that he may be compelled to pay- 
ment; and a term ſhould therefore be 
fixed, in which the creditor ſhould exhi- 
bit his accuſation of concealed property, 
If ſuch property can be diſcovered, let 
it be given to the creditor ; if the charge 
is not offered, or cannot be proved, let 
the priſoner be diſmiſſed. 


Ibid. p. 123. 
Thoſe who made the laws of impriſon- 
ment for debt, have apparently ſuppoſed, 
that every deficiency of payment is the 
crime of the debtor. But the truth is, 
that the creditor always ſhares the act, 
and often more than ſhares the guilt, of 
improper truſt, It ſeldom happens that 
any man impriſons another but for debts 
which he ſuffered to be contracted in 
hope of advantage to himſelf, and for 
bargains in which he proportioned his 


profit to his own opinion of the hazard; 
and 
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and there is no reaſon why one ſhould 


puniſh the other for a contract in which 
both concurred. 


Ibid, p. 124+ 


Me lee nation trade with nation, where 
no payment can be compelled : mutual 
convenience produces mutual confidence; 
and the merchants continue to ſatisfy the 
demands of each other, though they have 
nothing to dread but the loſs of trade. 


Ibid, q P · 125. 


It is in vain, then, to continue an in- 
ſtitution, which experience ſhews to be 
ineffectual. We have now impriſoned 
one generation of debtors after another, 
but we do not find that their numbers 
leſſen. We have now learned that raſh- 
neſs and imprudence will not be deterred 
from taking credit; let us try whether 
fraud and avarice may be more eaſily re- 


ſtrained from giving it. 
f Ibid. 


He whoſe debtor has periſhed in pri- 
ſon, though he may acquit himſelf of 
deliberate murder, muſt, at leaſt, have 

his 


SS WW, 
his mind clouded with diſcontent, when 
he conſiders how much another has ſuf— 
fered from him; when he thinks of the 
wife bewailing her huſband, or the chil- 
dren begging the bread which their father 
would have earned. 


Ibid. p. 217. 


ei. 


—— 


IMITATION. 


THE Macedonian conqueror, when he 
was once invited to hear a man that ſung 
like a nightingale, replied, with con- 
tempt, That he had heard the nightin- 
gale herſelf :” and the ſame treatment 
muſt every man expect, whoſe: praife is, 

that he imitates another. 

Rambler, v. 2. p. 182. 

Almoſt all the abſurdity of conduct 
ariſes from the imitation of thoſe whom 
we cannot reſemble. 

| Ibid. vol. 3. p. 176. 

We are eaſily flattered by an imitator, 

when we do not fear ever to be rivalled. 


Ibid. p. 249. 
Imitations produce pain or pleaſure, 
not becauſe they are miſtaken for reali- 
ties, 


"RM 


180 


ties, but becauſe they bring realities to 
the mind. When the imagination is re- 
created by a landſcape, the trees are not 
ſuppoſed capable to give us ſhade; but 
we conſider how we ſhould be pleaſed 
with ſuch fountains playing beſide us, 
and ſuch woods waving over us. 
Preface to Shakeſpeare, p. 114. 


F 
X 

— — 
— — 


IGNORANCE. 

GROSS ignorance every man has found 
equally dangerous with perverted know- 
ledge. Men left wholly to their appetites 
and their inſtincts, with little ſenſe of 
moral or religious obligation, and with 
very faint diſtinctions of right and wrong, 


can never be ſafely employed, or confi-- 


dently truſted. They can be honeſt only 
by obſtinacy, and diligent only by com- 
pulſion or caprice, Some inſtruction, 
therefore, is neceſſary; and much, per- 


haps, may be dangerous. 
Review of the Origin of Evil, p. 11. 


Ignorance is moſt eaſily kept in ſub- 
jection; by enlightening the mind with 


truth, 
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truth, fraud and uſurpation would be 


made leſs practicable, and leſs ſecure. 
Introduction to the World Diſplayed, p. 180, 


o 
i.e — 


SELF-IMPORTANCE. 

NO caufe more frequently produces 
baſhfulneſs than too high an opinion of 
our -own importance. He that imagines 
an aſſembly filled with his merit, pant- 
ing with expectation, and huſhed with 
attention, eaſily terrifies himſelf with the 
dread of diſappointing them, and ſtrains 
his imagination in purfuit of ſomething 
that may vindicate the veracity of fame, 
and ſhew that his reputation was not 


ined by chance. 
82 / Rambler, v. 3» Pp. 319, 


„ 


INSULT. 

THERE are innumerable modes of 
inſult, and tokens of contempt, for which 
it is not eaſy to find a name, which vaniſh 
to nothing in an attempt to deſcribe 
them, and yet may, by continual repeti- 
tion, make day paſs after day in ſorrow 
and in terror. 


Ibid. P · 262. 0 


K. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


PONTANUS, a man celebrated among 
the early reſtorers of literature, thought 
the ſtudy of our own hearts of ſo much 
importance, that he has recommended it 
from his tomb. 


Sum Joannes Jovianus PonTAnus, 
quem amaverunt bone muſe, ſuſpexerunt viri 
probi, boneſtaverunt reges domini. Jam ſcis 
qui ſim, vel qui potius fuerim : ego vero te, 


boſpes, noſcere in tenebris nequeo, ſed teipſum 


ut noſcas rogo. 


ce I am PonTanvs, beloved by the 
powers of. literature, admired by men of 


worth, and dignified by the monarchs of 


the world. Thou knoweſt, now, who 7 
am, or, more properly, who ] was. For 
thee, ſtranger, I, who am in darkneſs, 
cannot know thee; but I intreat thee 


tO KNOW THYSELF,” 
Rambler, v. 2- p. 174+ 


Much 
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Much is due to thoſe who firſt broke | 


the way to knowledge, and left only to 


their ſucceſſors the taſk of ſmoothing it. 
Weſtern Iſlands, p. 31. 


ll. F'Y 


— 
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THE riches of a King ought not to 
be ſeen in his own coffers, but in the 
opulence of his ſubjects. 


Memoirs of the K. of Pruflia, p-. 97+ 


To enlarge dominions, has been the 
boaſt of many princes ; to diffuſe happi- 
neſs and ſecurity through wide regions, 
has been granted to few. 

* | Ibid. p. 111. 

Monarchs are always ſurrounded with 
refined ſpirits, ſo penetrating, that they 
frequently diſcover in their a PALE great 
qualities, inviſible to vulgar eyes, and 
which, did not they publiſh them to 


mankind, would be unobſerved for ever. 
Marmor Norfolcienſe, p. 17. 


. LAN- 


LANGUAGE. 


COMMERCE, however neceſſary, 
however lucrative, as it depraves the 
manners, corrupts the language. They 
that have frequent intercourſe with 
ſtrangers, to whom they endeavour ta 
accommodate themſelves, muſt in time 
learn a mingled dialect, like the jargon 
which ſerves the traffickers on the Me- 
diterranean and Indian coaſts, This 
will not always be confined to the ex- 
change, the warehouſe, or the port, 
but will be communicated by degrees to 
other ranks of the people, and be at 


laſt incorporated with the current 
ſpeech, 


Preface to Johnſon's Dictionary, p. $1. 


Every language has its anomalies, 
which, though inconvenient, and in 
themſelves once unneceſſary, .muſt be 
tolerated among the imperfections of 
human things, and which require only 
to be regiſtered, that they may not be 

Parr II. K in- 
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increaſed, and aſcertained, that they may 


not be confounded. 
| Ibid. p. 66. 


Such was the power of our language 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, that a 
ſpeech might be formed ad-quate to all 
the purpoſes of life. If the language of 
theology were extracted from 7/:cher, 
and the tranſlation of the Bible ; the 
terms of natural knowledge from Pacer ; 
the phraſes of policy, war, and naviga- 
tion from Raleigh ; the dialect of poetry 
and fiction from Sperſer and Sidney; and 
the dition of common life from SLgte— 
ſpeare, few ideas would be loft to man- 
kind for want of Eugliſb words in which 


they might be expreſſed, 


' Ibid. p. 74. 


Language is the dreſs of thought ; 
and as the nobleſt mien, or molt grace- 
ful action, would be degraded and ob- 
ſcured by a garb appropriated to the 
groſs employments of ruſtics, or me- 
chanics, ſo the moſt heroic ſentiments 


will loſe their efficacy, and the moſt 
ſplendid 
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ſplendid ideas drop their magnificence, 
if they are conveyed by words uſed 
commonly upon low and trivial occa- 
ſions, debaſed by vulgar mouths, and 


contaminated by inelegant applications. 
Life of Cowley. 


The affluence and comprehenſion of 
our language is very illuſtriouſly diſ- 
played in our poetical 7ranf{ations of an- 
tient writers; a work which the French 
ſeem to relinquiſh in deſpair, and which 
we were long unable to perform with 


dexterity. 
Life of Dryden, 
When languages are formed upon dif- 
ferent principles, it is impoſſible that the 
ſame modes of expreſſion ſhould always 


be elegant in both. 
Ibid, 


Language proceeds, like every thing 
elle, through improvement to degene- 
racy. 

| Idler, v. 2. p. 60. 

From the time of Gower and Chaucer, 

the Engliſh writers have ſtudied ele- 
K 2 gance, 


C200 - ) 
gance, and advanced their language, by 
ſucceſſive improvements, to as much 
harmony as it can eaſily receive, and as 
much copiouſneſs as human knowledge 
has hitherto required, till every man 
now endeavours to excel others in accu- 
racy, or outſhine them in ſplendour of 
ſtyle ; and the danger is, lelt care ſhould 
too ſoon pals to affeFation. 
Ibid. p. 63. 
Every man is more ſpeedily inſtructed 


by his own language, than by any other. 
Ibid. p. 218. 


Orthography is vitiated among ſuch 
as learn firſt to ſpeak, and then to write, 
by imperfect notions of the relations be- 


tween letters and vocal utterance. 
Weſtern Iſlands, p. 382. 


— — —— 


LETTER-WRITING. 
LETTERS on public buſineſs ſhould 


be written with a mind more 1ntent on 
things than words, and above the affec- 


tation of unſeaſonable elegance. The 
buſineſs 


SF: i 
buſineſs of a ſtateſman can be little for- 


warded by flowers of rhetoric. 
| Life of Cowley. 


As letters are written on all ſubjects, in 
all ſtates of mind, they cannot be properly 
reduced to ſettled rules, or deſcribed by 
any fingle characteriſtic; and we may 
ſafely diſentangle our minds from critical 
embarraſsments, by determining that a 
letter has no peculiarity but its form; 


and that nothing is to be refuſed admiſ- 


ſion, which would be proper in any other 


method of treating the ſame ſubject. 
Rambler, Vs Jo * 278. 


—— 


ö N. 
LONDON is a place too wide for the 


operation of petty competition, and pri- 


vate malignity; where merit might ſoon 
become conſpicuous, and find friends, 
as ſoon as it becomes reputable to be- 


friend it. 
Life of Thomſon. 


K 3 LEARN- 
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T . 


IT has been obſerved, that they who 
moſt loudly clamour for liberty, do not 


moſt liberally grant it. 
| Life of Milton, 


« LEARNING. 


IN reſpect to the loſs and gain of li- 
terature, if letters were conſidered only 
as a means of pleaſure, it might well be 
doubted in what degree of eſtimation 
they ſhould be held ; but when they are 
referred to neceſſity, the controverſy is at 
an end. It ſoon appears, that though 
they may ſometimes incommode us, yet 
human life would ſcarcely riſe, without 
them, above the common exiſtence of 
animal nature. We might, indeed, 
breathe and eat, in univerſal ignorance, 
but muſt want all that gives pleaſure, or 
ſecurity, all the embelliſhments and de- 
lights, and molt of the conveniencies and 


comforts of our preſent condition. 
Diſſertation on Authors, p. 21. 


PENAL 
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PENAL LAWS. 


DEATH is, as one of the antients 
obſerves, © of dreadful things the moſt 
. dreadful.” An evil beyond which no- 
thing can be threatened by ſublunary 
power, or feared from human enmity or 
vengeance. This terror ſhould therefore 
be referved as the /aft reſort of authority, 
as the ſtrongeſt and moſt operative of 
prohibitory ſanctions, and placed before 
the treaſure of life to guard from inva- 
ſion what cannot be reſtored. To equal 
robbery with murder, is to reduce mur- 
der to robbery, to confound in common 
minds the gradations of iniquity, and 
incite the commiſſion of a greater crime, 
to prevent the detection of a leſs. If 
only murder was puniſhed with death, 
very few robbers would ſtain their hands 
in blood; but when, by the laſt act of 
cruelty, no new danger is incurred, and 
greater ſecurity may be obtained, upon 


what principle ſhall we bid them for- 
bear ? 
Rambler, v. 3» p. St» 


If 
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If thoſe whom the wiſdom of our 
laws has condemned to die, had been de- 
rected in their rudiments of robbery, they 
might, by proper diſcipline and uſ-f.] 
labour, have been diſentangled fron 
their habits; they might have eſcaped 
all the temptations to ſubſequent crimes, 
and paſſed their days in reparation and 


penitence. 
Ivid. p. 53. 


Mid 
3 


GENERAL LAWS. 


'LAWS are often occaſional, often ca- 
pricious, made always by a few, and 


ſometimes by a ſingle voice. 
Idler, v. 1. p. 60. 


The firſt laws have no laws to enforce 
them The firſt authority is conſtituted 
by itſelf. 

Falſe Alarm, p. 12. 

Laws that exact obedience, and yield 
no protection, contravene the firſt prin- 


ciples of the pages of authority. 
. Weſtern Iſlands, p. 209» 


A man accuſtomed to ſatisfy himſelf 


with the obvious and natural meaning of 
81 a ſen- 
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a ſentence, does not eafily ſhake off his 
habit; but a true-bred lawyer never con- 
tents himſelf with one ſenſe, when there 


is another to be found. 
Marmor Norfolcienſe, p. 48, 


„ 


THE main of life is compoſed of 
ſmall incidents and petty occurrences, 
of wiſhes for objects not remote, and 
grief for diſappointments of no fatal 
conſequence ; of inſect vexations, which 
ſting us and fly away; and impertinencies 
which buz a while about us, and are 
heard no more. Thus a few pains, and 
a few pleaſures, are all the materials of 
human life ; and of theſe the proportions 
are partly allotted by Providence, and 
partly left to the arrangement of reaſon 


and choice. 
Rambler, v. 2. p. 32. 


Such is the ſtate of every age, every 
ſex, and every condition in life, that all 
have their cares either from nature, or 


from folly ; whoever, therefore, that finds 
himſelf 
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himſelf inclined to envy another, ſhould 
remember that he knows not the rea] 
condition which he deſires to obtain, but 
1s certain, that by indulging a vicious 
paſſion, he muſt leſſen that happineſs 
which he thinks already too ſparingly 
beſtowed. 


Ibid. v. 3. p. 14% 


No man paſt the middle point of liſe, 
can ſit down to feaſt upon the pleaſures 
of youth, without finding the banquet 
embittered by the cup of ſorrow. 

A few years make ſuch havock in hu- 
man generations, that we ſoon ſee our- 
ſelves deprived of thoſe with whom we 
entered the world, and whom the parti- 
cipation of pleaſures, or fatigues, had 
endeared to our remembrance. The man 
of enterpriſe recounts his adventures and 
expedients, but is forced, at the cloſe of 
the relation, to pay a ſigh to the names 
of thoſe that contributed to his ſucceſs. 
He that paſſes his life among the gayer 
part of mankind, has his remembrance 
ſtored with remarks and repartees of 

wits, 
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wits, whoſe ſprightlineſs and merri- 
ment are now loſt in perpetual filence. 


—Tne trader, whoſe induſtry has ſup- 


phed the want of inhericance, repines in 
ſolitary plenty at the abſence of compa- 
nions, with whom he had planned out 
amuſements for his latter years; and the 
ſcholar, whoſc merit, after a long ſeries 
of efforts, raiſes him from obſcurity, 
looks round in vain from his exaltation 
for his old friends, or enemies, whoſe 
applauſe, or mortification, would heighten 
his triumph. 
Ibid. v. 4. p. 234. 

Liſe, however ſhort, is made ſtill 
ſhorter by waſte of time; and its progreſs 
towards happineſs, though naturally 


flow, is yet retarded by unneceſſary la- 
bour. 


Idler, v. 2. p. 217. 


Life conſiſts not of a ſeries of illuſ- 


trious actions, or elegant enjoyments; the 
greater part of our time paſſes in com- 
pliance with neceſſities, in the perform- 
ance of daily duties, in the removal of 
ſmall inconveniences, in the procurement 
of petty pleaſures; and we are well, or 

ill 


( 208 ) 
ill at eaſe, as the main ſtream of life 
glides on ſmoothly, or is ruffled by fall 
obſtacles and frequent interruption. I 
ſhort, the true ſtate of every nation is 
the ſtate of common life. 
Weſtern Ilands, p. 44. 

Ik to have all that riches can pur- 
chaſe is to be rich, if to do all that can 
be done in a long tine is to live long, 
he is equally a benefactor to mankind, 
who teaches them to protract the dura- 


rion, or ſhorten the buſineſs of life. 
Life of Barretier, p. 141. 


M. 
; M 1 N D. | 
Of the powers of the mind, it is 
difficult to form an eſtimate. Many 


have excelled Milton in their firſt eſſays, 
who never roſe to works like © Paradiſe 


Loſt.” 


| | Life of Milton, 
| Thoſe who look upon the mind to de- 
| pend on the ſeaſons, and ſuppoſe the 
Intelle& to be ſubject to periodical ebbs 
and flows, may juſtly be derided as in- 
toxicated 


(ice) 

toxicated by the fumes of a vain ima- 
gination. Sapiens dominabitur aſtris. The 
author that thinks himſelf weather-bound, 
will find, with a little help from hellebore, 
that he is only idle, or exhauſted, Bur 
while this notion has poſſeſſion of the 
head, it produces the inability which 1t 
ſuppoſes. 0 

Another opinion (equally ridiculous) 
wanders about the world, and ſometimes 
finds reception among wiſe men; an 
opinion that reſtrains the operation of the 
mind to particular regions, and ſuppoſes 
that a luckleſs mortal may be born in a 


degree of latitude too high, or too low, 


for wiſdom, or for wit. 
Ibid. 


To ſee the higheſt minds occaſionally 


levelled with the meaneft, may produce 
ſome ſolace to the conſciouſneſs of weak - 
neſs, and ſome mortification to the pride 
of wiſdom.— But let it be remembered, 


that minds are not levelled in their 
powers, but when they are firſt levelled in 


their deres. | 
Life of Dryden. 


Parr II. ©" The 


(110) 
The natural flights of the human 
mind are not from pleaſure to pleaſure, 


but from hope to hope. 
| N Rambler, v. 1. p. 8. 
There ſeem to be ſome minds ſuited 
to great, and others to little employ- 
ments; ſome formed to ſoar aloft, and 
others to grovel on the ground, and con- 
tine their regard to a narrow ſphere. Of 
theſe, the one is always in danger of 
becoming uſeleſs by a daring negligence; 
the other, by a ſcrupulous ſolicitude :— 
The one collects many ideas, but con- 
fuſed and indiſtin& ; the other is buſied 
in minute accuracy, but without com- 
paſs, and without dignity. 
| ; Ibid. p. 269, 
There are ſome minds ſo fertile and 
comprehenſive, that they can always feed 
reflection with new ſupplies, and ſuffer 
nothing from the precluſion of adven- 
titious amuſements; as ſome cities 
have, within their own walls, encloſed 
ground enough to feed their inhabitants 
in a ſiege, 
| Ibid, v. 3. p. 179+ 
Such 


(232 7) 

Such is the delight of mental ſuperi- 
ority, that none on whom nature, or 
ſtudy, have conferred it, would purchaſe 


| the gifts of fortune by its loſs, 
| Ibid. p. 267. 


Nothing produces more ſingularity of 
manners, and inconſtancy of life, than 
the conflict of oppoſite vices in the ſame 
mind. He that uniformly purſues any 
purpoſe, whether good or bad, has a 
ſettled principle of action; and, as he 
may. always find aſſociates who are tra- 
velling the ſame way, is countenanced 
by example, and ſheltered in the mul- 
titude: but a man actuated at once by 
different deſires, muſt move in a direc- 
tion peculiar to himſelf, and ſuffer that 
reproach which we are naturally inclined 
to beſtow on thoſe who deviate from 
the reſt of the world, even without in- 
quiring whether they are worſe, or bet- 


ter. 
Ibid. v. 4. p. 248. 


To find the neareſt way from truth to 


truth, or from purpoſe to effect; not to 
L 2 uſe 
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(112) 
uſe more inſtruments, where fewer will 
be ſufficient z not to move by wheels 
and levers, what will give way to the 
naked hand, is the great proof of a 
healthful and vigorous mind, neither 
feeble with helpleſs ignorance, nor over- 


burdened with uawieldy knowledge. 
| Idler, v. 1. p- 202» 


—— 
— 


PROGRESS or 2 MIND. 


IF we conſider the exerciſes of the 
human mind, it will be found, that in 
each part of life ſome particular faculty 
15 more eminently employed. When the 
treaſures of knowledge are firſt opened be- 
fore us, while novelty blooms alike on ei- 
ther hand, and every thing equally un- 
known, and unexamined, ſeems of equal 
value, the power of the ſoul is princi- 
pally exerted in a vivacious and deſul- 
tory curioſity. She applies, by turns, ito 
every object, enjoys it for a ſhort time, 
and flies with equal ardour to another. 
She delights to catch up looſe and un- 


connected ideas, but ſtarts away from 
f ſyſtems 


( 13 ) 

ſyſtems and complications which would 
obſtruct the rapidity of her tranſitions, 
and detain her long in the ſame purſuit. 

When a number of diſtinct images are 
collected by theſe erratic and haſty ſur- 
veys, the fancy is buſied in arranging 
them, and combines them into pleaſing 
pictures with more reſemblance to the 
realities of life, as experience advances, 
and new obſervations rectify the former, 
While the judgement 1s yet uninformed, 
and unable to compare the draughts of 
fiction with their originals, we are de- 
lighted with improbable adventures, im- 
prafticable virtues, and inimitable cha- 
raters : but, in proportion as we have 
more opportunities of acquainting our- 
ſelves with living nature, we are ſooner 
diſguſted with copies in which there ap- 


abſurdity and impoſſibility, then exact 
greater and greater degrees of probabi- 


lity, but at laſt become cold and infen- 


fible to the charms of falſchood, however 


ſpecious ; and, from the imitations. of 
+ | L3 truth, 


pears: no reſemblance. We firlt diſcard 


( 114 ) 
truth, which are never perfect, transfer 
our affection to truth itſelf. 

Now commences the ruin of judge- 
ment, or reaſon. We begin to find little 
pleaſure but in comparing arguments, 
ftating propoſitions, diſentangling per- 
plexities, clearing ambiguities, and de- 
ducing conſequences, The painted vales 
of imagination are deſerted, and our 
intellectual activity is exerciſed in wind- 
ing through the labyrinths of fallacy, 
and toiling with firm and cautious ſteps 
up the narrow tracks of demonſtration. 
Whatever may lull vigilance, or miſlead 
attention, is contemptuouſly rejected, 
and every diſguiſe in which error may 
be concealed, is carefully obſerved, till, 
by degrees, a certain number of incon- 
teſtible or unſuſpected propoſitions are 
eſtabliſhed, and at laſt concatenated into 
arguments, or compacted into ſyſtems. 

At length, wearineſs ſucceeds to la- 
bour, and the mind bes at eaſe in the 
contemplation of her own attainments, 


without any deſire of new conqueſts, or 
| excur- 


C ng 


excurſions. This is the age of recollee- 
tion and narrative. The opinions are 
ſettled, and the avenues of apprehenſion 
ſhut againſt any new intelligence: the 
days that are to follow muſt paſs in the 
inculcation of precepts already colleQed, 
and aſſertions of tenets already received; 
nothing is henceforward ſo odious as op- 
poſition, ſo inſolent as doubt, or fo dan- 


gerous as novelty. 
Rambler, vol. 3. p. 271, 272, & 273» 


2 — — 


MAN. 
THERE is an inequality happens to 


every man, in every mode of exertion, 
manual or mental. The mechanic can- 
not handle his hammer and his file, at 
all times, with equal dexterity; there are 
hours, he knows not why, when bis hand 
is out. 


Life of Mitton, 


There are men whoſe powers operate 
at leiſure and in retirement, and whoſe 
intellectual vigour, deſerts them in con- 
verſation; whom merriment confuſes, 


and 


(/ v6 ) 

and objection diſconcerts; whoſe baſh- 
fulneſs reſtrains their exertion, and ſuf- 
fers them not to ſpeak till the time of 
ſpeaking 1s paſt; or whoſe attention to 
their own character makes them unwil- 
ling to utter, at hazard, what has not 
been conſidered, and cannot be recalled. 

Life of D-yden. 


There are ſome men who, in a great 
meaſure, ſupply the place of reading by 
gleaning from accidental intelligence, 
and various converfation; by a quick 
apprehenſion, a judicious ſelection, and 
a- happy memory; by a keen appetite for 
knowledge, and a powerful digeſtion ; 
by a vigilance that permits nothing to 
paſs without notice, and a habit of re- 
flection that ſuffers nothing uſeful to be 
loſt. ' | Ibid, 


-It is not ſufficiently conſidered, that 
men more frequently require to be re- 


in informed. | 
EO * Rambler, v 1. p. 12. 


It was ſaid by Cajacius, that he never 
read more than one book, by which he 


Was 


E 


was not inſtructed: and he that ſhall en- 
quire after virtue with ardour and atten- 
tion, will ſeldom find a man by whoſe 
example, or ſentiments, he may not be 
improved. 


Ibid. vol. 4. P- 222. 


Man is feldom willing to let fall the 
opinion of his own dignity. He is bet- 
ter content to want diligence than power, 
and ſooner confeſſes the depravity of his 


will, than the imbecillity of his nature. 
Idler, v. 2. p. 204. 


Every man is obliged, by the Supreme 
Maſter of the univerſe, to improve all 
the opportunities of good which are af- 
forded him, and to keep in continual 


activity ſuch abilities as are beſtowed. 


upon him. But he has no reaſon to re- 
pine, though his abilities are ſmall, and 
his opportunities few, He that has im- 
proved the virtue, or advanced the hap- 
pineſs, of one fellow-creature—he that 
has aſcertained a ſingle moral propoſition, 
or added one uſeful experiment to natu- 
jal knowledge—may be contented with 


his 


- 
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(118) 
his on performance; and, with reſpect 
to mortals like himſelf, may demand, 
like Auguſtus, to be diſmiſſed, at his 


departure, with applaule. 
Ibid, Pp. 205. 


Man is made unwillingly acquainted 
with his own weakneſs; and meditation 
ſhews him only how little he can ſuſtain, 


and how little he can perform. 
Weſtern Iſlands, p-. 88. 


Such ſeems to be the diſpoſition of 
man, that whatever makes a diſtinction 


roduces rivalry. 
F Ihid. p. 96. 


There are men who are always buſy, 
though no effects of their activity ever 


appear; and always eager, though they 


have nothing to gain, 
Memeirs of the K. of Pruſſia, p. 95. 


Every man's firſt cares are neceſſarily 
domeſtic. Ibid, p. 102. 


nn _— 


MOTIVE Ss. 


NOTHING is more vain, than at 2 
diſtant time to examine the motives of 
diſcri- 


cry ) 
Aiſcrimination and partiality ; for the 


enquirer, having conſidered intereſt and 
policy, is obliged, at laſt, to omit more 


frequent and more active motives of hu- 


man conduct; ſuch as caprice, accident, 


and private affections. 
Life of Roger Aſcham, P- 248. 


m — 


£2 i "© * 4 

REAL mirth muſt be always natural ; 
and nature is uniform—Men have been 
wiſe in different modes, but they have 
always laughed the ſame way. | 

Life of Cowley. 

The perverſeneſs of mankind makes it 
often miſchievous in men of eminence to 
give way to merriment—The 1dle and the 
illiterate will often ſhelter themſelves 


under what they ſay in thoſe moments. 
Life of Blackmore, 


METH O D. 

AS the end of method is perſpicuity, 
that ſeries is ſufficiently regular that 
Wenn obſcurity; and where there is no 

obſcurity, 
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( 120 ) 
obſcurity, it mh not be difficult to diſ- 
cover method. 


* — 


NME M O R Y. 
MEMORY is the purveyor of rea- 
ſon, the power which places thoſe images 
before the mind, upon which the judge- 
ment is to be exerciſed, and which trea- 
ſures up the determinations that are once 
paſſed, as the rules of future action, or 


grounds of ſubſequent concluſions. 
Rambler, v. 1. p. 248. 


Life of Pope, 


The two offices of memory are collec- 
tion and diſtribution. By one, images are 
accumulated, and by the other, produced 
for uſe. Collection is always the em- 
ployment of our firſt years, and diſtribu- 


tion commonly that of our advanced age. 
| Idler, v. I. p 246. 


* 
* — 


— 


. MAXIM S. 
THERE are maxims treaſured up in 
the mind rather for ſhew than uſe, and 


operate very little upon a man's conduct, 
however 


E-- $8 |} 


however elegantly he might ſometimes 
explain, or however forcibly he might 


inculcate them. ; 


AH Mh. 


— — 


OLD MAIDS. 

OLD MAIDS ſeldom give thoſe that 
frequent their converſation any exalted 
notions of the bleſſings of liberty ; for, 
whether it be that they are angry to ſee 
with what inconſiderate eagerneſs other 
heedleſs females ruſh into flavery, or 
with what abſurd vanity the married 
ladies boaſt the change of their condition, 
and condemn the heroines who endeavour 
to aſſert the natural dignity of their ſex— 
whether they are conſcious that, like 
barren countries, they are free only be- 
cauſe they were never thought to deſerve 
the trouble of a conqueſt, or imagine 
that their ſincerity 1s not always un- 
ſuſpected, when they declare their con- 
tempt of men—it 1s certain that they 
generally appear to have ſome great and 
inceſſant cauſe of unealineſs, and that 
many of them have been at laſt per- 


Parr II. M ſuaded, 
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( w22 ) 
ſuaded, by powerful rhetoricians, to try 
the life which they had fo long con- 
demned, and put on the bridal orna- 
ments at a time when they leaſt became 
them, 


Rambler, vol. x. p. 236. 


* 


m12ꝛ — ͤ— -»» 


MARRIAG E. 


IT is not likely that the marriage ſtate 
is eminently miſerable ; ſince we ſee ſuch 
numbers, whom the death of their part- 
ners has fet free from it, entering it 


ai 
— | Ibid. p. 273- 
The happineſs of ſome marriages is 
celebrated by their neighbours, becauſe 
the married couple happen to grow rich 
by parſimony, to keep quiet by inſenſi · 
-bility, and agree to eat and ſleep to- 

_—_ 

| Ibid. vol, 4. p. 42- 
| >: eee diflimilitude of habitudes 
and ſentiments, as leaves each ſome pe- 
culiar advantages, and affords that con- 
cordia diſcors, that ſuitable diſagreement, 


15 


* 
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( 123 ) 
is always neceſſary to happy marriages, 
Such reaſonings, though often formed, 
upon different views, terminate generally 
in the ſame concluſion. Such thoughts, 
| like rivulets iſſuing from diſtant ſprings, 
are each impregnated in its courſe with 
various mixtures, and tinged by infuſions 
unknown to the other, yet at laſt eaſily 
unite into one ſtream, and purify them- 
ſelves by the gentle efferveſcence of con- 


trary qualities, 
Ibid. P-. 43 


To die with huſbands, or to live with- 
out them, are the two extremes which 
the prudence and moderation of European 


ladies have in all ages equally declmed. 
5 Idler, v. 8. p. 198. 


"Moſt people marry upon mingled mo- 
tives, between convenience and inclination. 
5 Life of Sir T. Browne, p. 262 


—— 
* 


— 
— 


MODERATION. 

MODERATION is commonly firm ; 
and firmneſs is commonly ſucceſsful, 

Falkland Iſlands, p. 32» 


4 
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( 124 ) 


It was one of the maxims of the Spar- 
tans, not to preſs upon a flying army; 
and. therefore their enemies were always 
ready to quit the field, becauſe they 


knew the danger was only in oppoſing. 
Letter to Douglaſs, p. 3. 


„— 


N. 


NARRAT ION. 
NOTHING can be more diſguſting 
than a narrative ſpangled with conceits; 
and conceits are all that ſome narratives 


loppiy. Life of Cowley. 
Every one has ſo often detected the 
fallaciouſneſs of hope, and the inconve- 
nience of teaching himſelf to expect what 
a thouſand accidents may preclude, that, 
when time has abated the confidence with 
which youth ruſhes out to take poſſeſſion 
of the world, we endeavour, or wiſh, to 
find entertainment in the review of life, 


and to repoſe on real facts, and certain 
w experience. 


| ( 125 ) 
experience. This is, perhaps, one rea- 
ſon, among many, why age delights in 
narratives. 


Rambler, V+ 4+ Þ+ Z32» 


— — 


. 

NOTES to a literary work are often 
neceſſary ; but they are neceſſary evils, 
Parts are not to be examined, till the 
whole has been ſurveyed : there is a kind 
of. intellectual remoteneſs neceſſary for 
the comprehenſion of any great work in 
its full deſign, and its true proportions ; „ 
a Cloſe approach ſhews the ſmaller nice- 
ties, but the beauty of the whole is diſ- 
cerned no longer. 

Preface to Shakeſpeare, p. 148. 


p 7 12 


N A T IONS. 
NATIONS have changed their did 
rafters; flavery is now no where more 


patiently endured than in countries once 


d by the zealots of liberty. 
= v. 1. 5. Go. ; 


M 3 Such. 


| 


(. a6 }) 

Such is the diligence with which, in 
nations completely civilized, one part of 
mankind labours for another, that wants 
are ſupplied faſter than they can be formed, 
and the idle and luxurious find life ſtag- 
nate, for want of ſome deſire to keep it in 
motion. This ſpecies of diſtreſs fur- 
niſhes a new ſet of occupations ; and 
multitudes are buſied, from day to day, 
in finding the rich and the fortunate 
ſomething to do. 
SIT. *? Ibid. p. 166. 

It is, perhaps, the character of the 
Engliſh nation, to deſpiſe trifles. 


Ibid. vol. 2. p. 216 


Ali nations whoſe power has been ex- 
erted on the ocean, have fixed colonies 
in remote parts of the world; and while 

thoſe colonies ſubſiſted, navigation, if it 


did not increaſe, was always preſerved 
from total decay. 
Political State of Creat- Britain in 27 56, p. 48. 


It is ridiculous to imagine that the 
friendſhip of nations, whether civil or 
barbarous, can be gained, and kept, but 


of 


( 1a7 ) 


by kind treatment : and, ſurely, they who 
intrude uncalled upon the country of a 
diſtant people, ought to conſider the na- 


tives as worthy of common kindneſs. 
Ibid. p. 56. 


It is obfervable, that moſt nations 
amongſt whom the uſe of cloaths is un- 
known, paint their bodies. Such was the 
practice of the firſt inhabitants of our 
own country ; and from this cuſtom did 
our earlieſt enemies, the Pits, owe their 
denomination. This practice contributes 
in ſome degree to defend them from the 
injuries of winter, and, in thoſe climates 
where little evaporates by the pores, may 
be uſed with no. great inconvenience : 
but in hot countries, where perſpiration 
is in a great degree neceſſary, the natives 
only uſe unction to preſerve them from 
the other extreme of weather. So well 
do either reaſon or experience ſupply the 
place of ſcience in ſavage countries. 

| Life of Drake, p. 202. 


At 33 obſerved, that among the natives 
of England is to be found a greater va- 
riety 
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C wall } 
riety of humour than in any other coun- 
try. 


Origin and Importance of Fugitive Pieces, p. z. 


NOVELTY. 


Every novelty appears more wonderful, 
as It is more remote from any thing with 
which experieace or teſtimony have hi- 
therto acquainted us; and if it paſſes 
further beyond the notions that we have 


been accuſtomed to form, it becomes at 
laſt incredible. 


Idler, v 2. p. 195. 


tit * — —„ — * 


NUMBERS. 

TO count, is a modern practice: the 
ancient method was, to gueſs; and when 
numbers are gueſſed, they are always 
In 


Weſtern lands, p · 227. 


©. 


OPINION. 
TO think differently, at different times, 
of 3 merit, may be caſily allowed. 


Such 


( 129 ) 
Such opinions are often admitted, and 
diſmiſſed, without nice examination. 
Who is there that has not found reaſon. 
for changing his mind about queſtions 
of greater importance ? 


Life of Savage. 


When an opinion, to which there is 
no temptation of intereſt, ſpreads wide, 
and continues long, it may be reaſonably 
- preſumed to have been infuſed by nature, 


or dictated by reaſon, 
Idler, v. 1. p. 490. 


2 
1 


OBLIGATION, 


TO be obliged is to be in ſome reſpect 
inferior to another, and few willingly in- 
dulge the memory of an action which 


raiſes one whom they have always been 


accuſtomed to think below them, but 
ſatisfy themſelves with faint praife, and 
penurious payment, and then drive 1t 
from their own minds, and endeavour to 


conceal it from the knowledge of others, 
Rambler, v. 4. p. 37+ 


O B- 


( 230 9 


OBSERVATION. 

AN obſerver, deeply impreſſed by any 
remarkable ſpectacle, does not ſuppoſe 
that the traces will ſoon vaniſh from his 
mind, and having commonly no great 
convenience for writing, defers the de- 
ſcription to a time of more leiſure and 
better accommodation. But he who has 
not made the experiment, or who is not 
accuſtomed to require rigorous accuracy 
from himſelf, will fearcely believe how 
much a few hours take from certainty of 
knowledge and diſtinAneſs of imagery ; 
how the Taccefſion' of ohjects will be 
broken, how ſeparate parts will be con- 
fuſed, and how many particular features 
and diſcriminations will be compreſſed 


into one groſs and general idea, 
Weſtern Iſlands, p. 343- 


—— 


AI N. 
OUR ſenſe is ſo much ſtronger of 


what we ſuffer, than of what we enjoy, 
that 


{ x38 )) 


that the ideas of pain predominate in 


but a revival of vexation; or hiſtory, but 


a record of wars, treaſons, and calami- 


ties? - Death, which 1s conſidered as the 
greateſt evil, happens to all: the greateſt 
good, be it what it will, is the lot but 
of a part. 
| Weſtern Iſlands, p. 250, 


— — —— 


RO 

THE poor are inſenſible of many little 
vexations which ſometimes imbitter the 
poſſeſſions, and pollute the enjoyments, 
of the rich. They are not pained by 
caſual incivility, or mortified by the mu- 
tilation of a compliment : but this hap- 
pineſs is like that of a malefactor, who 
ceaſes to feel the cords that bind him 


when the pincers are tearing his fleſh. 
Review of the Origin of Evil, p. 10. 


Some men are poor by their own faults; 
ſome by the fault of others. 
Life of Roger Aſcham, p. 252. 


Many men are made the poorer by 
opulence. 


Life of Sir T. Browne, p. 254 


almoſt every mind. What is recollection, 
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PLAYER. 
Bay 1 PUBLIC performer is ſo much in 
the power of ſpectators, that all unneceſ- 
ſary ſeverity 1s reſtrained by that general 
law of humanity which forbids. us to be 


cruel where there is nothing to be feared. 
Ilsadler, v. 1. p. 138, 


In every new performer, ſomething 
muſt be pardoned. No man can, by any 
force of reſolution, ſecure to himſelf the 
full poſſeſſion of his powers, under the 
eye of a large aſſembly. Variation of 
geſture, and flexion of voice, are to be 
obtained only by experience. 


Ibid, 

" 15 ö 

PAINTING. T 

N hiſtorical painter muſt have an $ 

action not ſucceſſive, but inſtantaneous ; 5 

for the time of a picture is a ſingle mo- , 

ment. | P 

| Ibid. p. 252. v 

| Though genius is chiefly exerted in N 
al 


hiſtorical pictures, and the art of the 


painter of portraits is often loſt in the 
- obſcurity 


| C 199: 
obſcurity of his ſubject. Yet it is in 
painting as in life, what is greateſt is 
not always beſt. I ſhould grieve to ſee 
. Reynolds transfer to heroes and to god- 

deſſes, to empty ſplendour and to airy 
fiction, that art which is now employed 
in diffuſing friendſhip, in reviving ten- 
derneſs, in quickening the affections of 


the abſent, and continuing the preſence 
of che dead. 


Ibid. p. 251. 


"PROVIDENCE. 


If the extent of the human view could 
comprehend the whole frame of the uni- 
verſe, perhaps it would be found inva- 
riably true, that Providence has given 
that in greateſt plenty, which the condi- 
tion of life makes of greateſt uſe; and 
that nothing is penuriouſly imparted, or 
placed far from the reach of men, of 
which a more liberal diſtribution, or 
more eaſy acquiſition, would increaſe real 
and rational felicity. 


Ibid. p. 207. 


- Parr II. W” PRAC- 


S: Wh 


ENATCTTIICE. 
UNIFORMITY of practice ſeldom 


continues long without good reaſon. 
Weſtern Iſlands, p. 361, 


1 0 1. 


THE frowns of a prince, and the loſs 
of a penſion, have been found of won- 
derful efficacy to abſtract men's thoughts 
from the preſent time, and fill them with 
zeal for the liberty and welfare of ages 


to come, | 
; | Marmor Norfolcienſe, p. 21. 


POETS and POETRY. 

Poets are ſcarce thought freemen of 
their company, without paying ſome du- 
lies, or obliging themſelves to be true to 


love. 
78825 Life of Cowley. 


The man that fits down to ſuppoſe 
| himſelf charged with treaſon, or pecula- 
tion, and heats his mind by an elaborate 


purgation of his character from crimes 
g which 


( 235 } 
which he never was within the poſſibility 
of committing, differs only by the infre- 
quency of bis folly from the poet who. 
praiſes beauty which he never ſaw, com- 
plains of jealouſy which he never felt, 
ſuppoſes himſelf ſometimes invited, and 
ſometimes forſaken, fatigues his fancy, 
and ranſacks his memory for images 
which may exhibit the gaiety of hope, 
or the gloomineſs of deſpair, and dreſſes 
his imaginary Chloris, or Phillis, ſome- 
times in flowers fading as her beauty, 
and ſometimes in gems laſting as her 


virtues. 
Ibid, 


One of the greateſt ſources of poetical 
delight is deſcription, or the powers of 
preſenting pictures to the mind. — 

Thids 


Waller's opinion concerning the duty 
of a poet was“ That he ſhould blot 
from his works any line that did not con- 


tain ſome motive to virtue.” 
Life of Wallet. 


N 2 It 


( 236-:) 


It is in vain for thoſe who borrow too 
many of their ſentiments and illuſtra— 
tions from the old mythology, to plead 
the example of the ancient poets. The 
deities which they produced fo frequently 
were conſidered as realities, ſo far as to 
be received by the imagination, what- 
ever ſober reaſon might then determine, 
But of theſe images time has tarniſhed 
the ſplendor. A fiftion not only de- 
rected, but deſpiſed, can never afford a 
ſolid baſis to any poſition, though ſome- 
times it may furniſh a tranſient alluſion, 
or {light illuſtration, No modern mo- 
narch can be much exalted by hearing, 

that as Hercules has had his c/ub, he bas 


his nat: 
< Ibid. 


.\ Thoſe who admire the beauties of a 
great poet, ſometimes force their own 
Judgement into a falſe approbation of 
his little pieces, and prevail upon them- 
ſelves to think that admirable which is 
only ſingular. All that ſhort compoli- 
tions can commonly attain is neatnels 


and elegance. 
*. S4 Liſe of Milton. 


We} - pd 

Boſſu is of opinion, that the poet's firſt 
work is to find a moral, which his fa- 
ble is afterwards to illuſtrate and eſta- 


bliſh. 
Ibid, 


Pleafure and terror are indeed the ge- 
nuine ſources of poetry; but poetical 
pleaſure muſt be ſuch as human imagt-> 
nation can at leaſt conceive, and poeti- 
cal terror ſuch as human ſtrength and 


fortitude may combat. | 
Ibid, 


In every work one part muſt be for 
the ſake of others; a palace muſt have 
its paſſages; a poem mult have tranſi- 
tions. It is no more to be required that 
wit ſhould be always blazing, than that 
the ſun ſhould ſtand at noon. In a great 
work there is a viciſſitude of luminous 
and opaque parts, as there is in the world 


à ſucceſſion of day and night. 
Ibid. 


The occaſional poet is circumſcribed by 
the narrowneſs of his ſubject. What- 
ever can happen to a man has happened 

ſo 


(C i238 )) 
ſo often, that little remains for fancy and 
invention. Not only matter, but time 
1s wanting. The poem muſt not be de- 
layed 'till the occaſion is forgotten. Oc- 
caſional compoſitions may however ſe- 
cure to a writer the praiſe both of learn- 
ing and facility; for they cannot be the 
effect of long ſtudy, and muſt be fur- 


niſhed immediately from the treaſures of 


the mind. 
te. Life of Dryden, 


Knowledge of the ſubject is to a poet 


what materials are to the architect. 
Ibid. 


Local poetry Is a ſpecies of compoſi- 
tion, of which the fundamental ſubject is 
ſome particular landſcape to be poeti- 
cally deſcribed, with the addition of 
ſuch embelliſhments as may be ſupplied 
by hiſtorical retroſpection, or incidental 
meditation. Sir John Denham's Cooper's 
Hill appears to claim the originality of 
this kind of poetry among us. 
„ | Life of Denham, 


A poem 


( 239 7) 
A poem frigidly didactie without 
rhyme is ſo near to proſe, that the rea- 
der only ſcorns it for pretending to be 


verſe. 


Life of Roſcommon, 


Thoſe performances which ſtrike with 
wonder, are combinations of ſkilful genius 
with happy caſualty. 


Life of Pope . 


As men are often eſteemed who can- 
not be loved, ſo the poetry of ſome wri- 
ters may ſometimes extort praiſe when it 


gives little pleaſure. 3 
Life of Collins, 

For the ſame reaſon that paſtoral poetry 
was the firſt emplayment of the human 
imagination, it {s generally the firſt lite- 


rary amuſement of our minds. 
RO v. 1. p- 218. 


The nenabdas on which paſtoral poe- 
try can be properly produced, are few, 
and general. The ſtate of a man con- 
fined to the employments and pleaſures 


of the * is fo. little diverſified, 
and 


— 


a. } 
and expoſed to ſo few of thoſe accidents 
which produce perplexities, terrors, and 
ſurpriſes, in more complicated tranſac- 
tions, that he can be ſhewn but ſeldom 
in fuch circumſtances as attract curioſity, 
His ambition 1s without policy, and his 
love without intrigue. He has no com- 
plaints to make of his rival, but that he 
3s richer than himſelf; nor any diſaſters to 


lament, but a cruel miſtreſs, or a bad 
harveſt, 


Ibid. p. 220. 


If we ſearch the writings of Virgil, for 
the true definition of a paſtoral, it will 
be found © A poem in which any ac- 
tion, or paſſion, is repreſented by its ef- 
fects upon a country life.“ 


Ibid. p. 224. 


Every other power by which the un- 
derſtanding is enlightened, or the ima- 
gination enchanted, may be exerciſed in 
proſe. But the poet has this peculiar 
ſuperiority, that to all the powers which 
the perfection of every other compo- 
ſition can n he adds the faculty of 


Joining 


( 141 ) 
joining muſic with reaſon, and of acting 


at once upon the ſenſes and the paſſions.” 
Ibid. v. 2, p. 184. 


Eaſy poetry is that in which natural 
thoughts are expreſſed, without violence 
to the language. Any epithet which 
can be ejected without diminution of 
the ſenſe, any curious iteration of the 
ſame word, and all unuſual, though not 
ungrammatical ſtructure of ſpeech, de- 
ſtroy the grace of eaſy poetry. | 


Idler, v. 2. p. 136. 


It is the prerogative of eaſy poetry, to 
be underſtood as long as the language 
laſts; but modes of ſpeech, which owe 
their prevalence only to modiſh folly, or 
to the eminence of thoſe that uſe them, 
die away with their inventors; and their 
meaning, in a few years, is no longer 


known. 
| Thid, p. 7396 


Eaſy poetry, though it excludes pomp, 


will admit greatneſs, 
Ibid. 


( 142 ) 

The poets, from the time of Dryden, 
have gradually advanced in embelliſhment, 
and conſequently departed from ſimpli- 


city and eaſe. 
Idid. p. 140. 


5 


ꝶ—— ͤ—’ 


LITERARY PUBLICATIONS. 


IF nothing may be publifhed but what 
civil authority ſhall have previouſly ap- 
proved, power muſt always be the ftan- 
dard of truth; if every dreamer of inno- 
vations may propagate his projects, there 
can be no ſettlement ; if every murmurer 
at government may diffuſe diſcontent, 
there can be no peace; and if every 
ſceptic in theology may teach his follies, 
there can be no religion. Ihe remedy 
againſt theſe evils is to puniſh the au- 
thors ; for it is yet allowed, that every ſo- 
ciety may puniſh, though not prevent, the 
publication of opinions which that ſo- 
ciety ſhall think pernicious. But this 
_ puniſhment, though it may cruſh the 
author, promotes the book ; and it ſeems 
not more reaſonable to leave the. right 
of printing unreſtrained, becauſe writers 


( 143) | 
may be afterwards cenſured, than it would 
be to ſleep with doors unholted, becauſe 


by our laws we can hang a thief, 
Life of Milton. 


* 5 


— — — —— 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


HE that condemns himſelf to com- 
poſe on a ſtated day, will often bring to 
his taſk an attention diſſipated, a me- 
mory embarraſſed, an imagination over- 
whelmed, a mind diſtracted with anxie- 
ties, a body languiſhing with diſeaſe. 
He will labour on a barren topic, till it 
x is too late to change it; or, in the ar- 
dour of invention, diffuſe his thoughts 
into wild exuberance, which the preſſing 
hour of publication cannot ſuffer judge- 


ment to examine, or reduce. 
Rambler, v. 4. p. 262. 


OCCASIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 


THERE is, perhaps, no nation in 
which it is ſo neceſſary as in our own, to 


aſſemble, from time to time, the ſmall 
tracts, 
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( 144 ) 
tracts, and fugitive pieces, which are oc- 
caſionally publiſhed ; for, beſide the ge- 
neral ſubjects of inquiry which are cul- 
tivated by us in common with every 
other learned nation, our conſtitution, in 
church and ſtate, naturally gives birth 
to a multitude of performances; which 
would either not have been written, or 


could not have been made public, in any 


other place. 
Origin and Importance of Fugitive Pieces, p. 1. 


PEEVISHNESS. 


SUCH is the conſequence of pe eeviſh- 
neſs, it can be borne only when it is de- 


* Rambler, v. 2. p. 117. 
He that reſigns his peace to little ca- 
ſualties, and ſuffers the courſe of his 
life to be interrupted by fortuitous in- 
advertencies, or offences, delivers up 
himſelf to the direction of the wind, and 
loſes all that conſtancy, and equanimity, 
which conſtitute the chict praiſc of a 


wiſe man, 
Ibid, v. 3+ P+ 41. 


* 5 PL EA. 
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PLEASURE 


THE merit of pleaſing muſt be eſti- 
mated by the means. Favour is not al- 
ways gained by good actions, or laudable 
qualities. Careſſes and preferments are 
often beſtowed on the auxiliaries of vice, 
the procurers of pleaſure, or the flatterers 
of vanity. 
T2 Life of Drydens 

Men may be convinced, but they can · 
not be pleaſed againſt their will. But 
though taſte is obſtinate, it is very vari- 
able, and time often prevails, when ar- 


guments have failed, | 
Life of Congreve, 


Pleaſure is only received, when we 


believe that we give it in return. 
Rambler, v. a. p. go. 


Pleaſure is ſeldom ſuch as it appears 
to others, nor often ſuch as we n 


it to o ourſelves. | 
Idler, ve 1. p. 99» 


It is an nary ſtate, i in which danger 
is hid under pleaſure. _. 
| Preface to Shakeſpeare, p. 146, 
"Parr II. O Pleaſure 
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( 146 ) 

Pleaſure in itſelf harmleſs, may be- 
come miſchievous, by endearing us to a 
ſtate which we know to be tranſient and 
probatory. Self-denial is no virtue in 
itſelf; nor is it of any other uſe, than as 
it diſengages us from the allurements of 
ſenſe. In the ſtate of future perfection, 
to which we all aſpire, there will be 
» pleaſure without danger, and ſecurity 
rithout reſtraint. 


Prince of Abyſſinia. 


lie 
nine C. | 
WHATEVER is found to gratify the 
public, will be multiplied by the emu- 
lation of venders beyond neceſſity or 
uſe. This plenty, indeed, produces 
cheapneſs; but cheapneſs always ends in 


* and depravation. 
- Idler, v. 2. p. 36. 


Every man is taught to conſider his 
own happineſs as combined with the 
public proſperity, and to think himſelf , 
great and powerful in proportion to the 


greatnels and power of his country. 
8 8 Taxation no Tyranny, p- 19- 


y- 3 
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88S 10 N. 


REAL paſſion runs not after remote 
alluſions, and obſcure opinions. Where 
* there is leiſure for fin, there is little 


grief, 


Life of Milton. 


Of any paſſion innate, and irre/tible, the 
exiſtence may reaſonably be doubted, . 
Human characters are by no means conf 
ſtant ; men change, by change of place 
of fortune —of acquaintance ; he whoſe 
at. one time a lover of e 1s s at 
another a lover of money. 

Life of Pope 

It is the fate of almoſt every paſſion, 
when i it has paſſed the bounds which na- 
ture preſcribes, to counteract its own 
purpole. Too much rage hinders the 
warrior from circumſpeCtion ; too much 
eagerneſs of profit hurts the credit of 
the trader; and too much ardour takes 

„ away from the lover that eaſineſs of ad- 

dreſs with which ladies are delighted. 


Rambler, v. 1. p. 320. 


O 2 PRO. 
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PROGRESS or Taz PASSIONS. 


THE paſſions uſurp the ſeparate com- 

mand of the ſucceſſive periods of life. 
To the happineſs of our firft years; no- 
thing more ſeems neceſſary than freedom 
from reſtraint. Every man may remem- 
ber, that if he was left to himſelf, and 
indulged in the diſpoſal of his own time, 
he was once content without the ſuper- 
addition of any actual pleaſure, 
The new world is in itſelf a banquet, 
and till we have exhauſted the freſhneſs 
of life, we have always about us ſuffi- 
cient gratification. The ſunſhine quick- 
ens us to play, and the ſhade invites us 
to ſleep. 

But we ſoon become unſatisfied with 
negative felicity, and ate ſolicited by our 
ſenſes and appetites to more powerful 
delights, as the taſte of him who has 
fatisfied his hunger muſt be excited by 
artificial ſtimulations. The ſimplicity of 
natural amuſements is now paſſed, and 
art and contrivance muſt improve our 
pleaſures ; but in time, art, like nature, 

| | is 


» - 
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is exhauſted, and the ſenſes can no longer 


2 
; 


ſupply the cravings of the intellect. 


The attention is then transferred from 
pleaſure to intereſt, in which pleaſure is 
perhaps included, though diffuſed to a 
wider extent, and protracted through 
new gradations. Nothing now dances 
before the eyes but wealth and power, 
nor rings in the ear but the voice of 
fame : wealth, to which, however vari- 
ouſly denominated, every man at ſome 
time or other aſpires ; power, which all 
wiſh, to obtain within their circle of ac- 
tion; and fame, which no man, however 
high or mean, however wiſe or ignorant, 
was yet able to deſpiſe. Now prudence 
and foreſight exert their influence. No 
hour is devoted wholly to any preſent 
- enjoyment, no act or purpoſe terminates 
in itſelf, but every motion is referred to 
ſome diſtant end; the accompliſhment 
of one deſign begins another, and the 
- ultimate wiſh is always puſhed off to its 
former diſtance, 


O 3 At 


( 150 ) 
At length fame is obſerved to be un- 
certain, and power to be dangerous. 
The man whoſe vigour and alacrity be- 
gin to forſake him, by degrees contracts 


his deſigns, remits his former multipli- 
city of purſuits, and extends no longer 
his regard to any other honour than the 
reputation of wealth, or any other influ- 
ence than his power.. Avarice is gene- 
rally the laſt paſſion of thoſe lives, of 
which the firſt part has been ſquandered 
in pleaſure, and the ſecond in ambition. 
He that ſinks under the fatigue of get- 


ting wealth, lulls his age with the milder 
dulinefs of Hving it. 


3s v. 3. p. 2735 K 274 
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P. RA IS E. 
MEN are ſeldom ſatisfied with praiſe, 
introduced, or followed, by any mention 
of Jeſect. | 


Life of Pope. 


Some are laviſh of praiſe, becauſe they 
hope to be repaid, 


Rambler, v. a. p« 230. 
To 


( #81 
To ſcatter praiſe, or blame, without 
regard to juſtice, is to deſtroy the diſ- 
tinction of good and evil. Many have 
no other teſt of actions than general opi- 
nion; and all are ſo influenced by a ſenſe 
of reputation, that they are often re- 


ſtrained by fear of reproach, and excited 


by hope of honour, when other princi- 


ples have loſt their power. 
E Ibid. V. 3. p · 181. 


0 


1 


Gr. FTICS 


Ił is not to be expected that phyſical 
and political truth ſhould meet with 
equal acceptance, or gain ground upon 
the world with equal facility. The no- 
tions of the naturaliſt find mankind in a 
ſtate of neutrality, or, at worſt, have no- 
thing to encounter but prejudice and va- 
nity; prejudice without malignity, and 
vanity without intereſt. But the poli- 
tician's improvements are oppoſed by 
every paſſion that can exclude convic- 
tion, or Jupprels it; by ambition, by 
avarice, 
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avarice, by hope, and by tetrour, by pub- 
Be faction, and private animoſity. 
| v A p- 4 


POLITENESS. 


| 'POLITENESS i is one of thoſe advan- 
tages which we never eſtimate rightly, 
but by the i inconvenience, of. | its loſs. Its 
influence upon the manners is conſtant 
uniform, ſo that, like an equal mo- 
ion, it eſcapes perception. The cir- 
En of every action are ſo ad- 
juſted to each other, that we do not ſee 
where any error could have been com- 


mitted, and rather acquieſce in its pro- 
| Priety, __ admire its exactneſs. 


* 


Rambler; v. 2. p. 261. 


T he true effect of genuine politeneſs 


ſeems to be rather eaſe, than pleaſure. 
The power of delighting muſt be con- 


ferred by nature, and cannot be deli- 


vered by precept, or obtained by imi- 


tation; but though it be the privilege 


of a very ſmall number to raviſh and to 
charm, every man may hope, by rules 


and 


( 153 ) 
and caution, not to give pain, and may, 
therefore, by the help of good breeding, 
enjoy the kindneſs of mankind, though- 
he ſhould have no claim to higher diſtinc- 
tions. 

| Ibid. 
When the pale of ceremony is once 
broken, rudeneſs and inſult ſoon enter the 


breach. | 
3 Ibid. v. 4+ p 23. 


* 


PATIENCE. 


IN calamities which operate chiefly on 
our paſſions, ſuch as diminution of for- 
tune, loſs of friends, or declenſion of 
character, the chief danger of impatience 
is upon the firſt attack, and many expe- 
dients have been contrived by which the 
blow might be broken. Of theſe, the 
moſt general precept is, not to take 
| pleaſure 1 in any thing of which it is not 
in our power to ſecure the poſſeſſion to 
ourſelves. This counſel, when we con- 
ſider the-enjoyment of any terreſtrial ad- 
vantage, as oppolite to a conſtant and 


habitual ſolicitude for future felicity, is 
undoubt- 


( 154 ) 
undoubtedly juſt, and delivered by that 
authority which cannot be diſputed ; bur, 
in any other ſenſe, is it not like advice 
not to walk, leſt we ſhould ſtumble, or 
not to ſee, leſt our eyes ſhould light upon 
deformity ? 

It ſeems reaſonable to enjoy bleſſings 
with confidence, as well as to reſign them 
with ſubmiſſion; and to hope for the 
continuance of good which we poſſeſs 
without inſolence, or voluptuouſneſs, as 
for the reſtitution of that which we loſe, 


without deſpondeney, or murmurs. 
10 Rambler, v. 2. p. 197. 


The chief ſecurity againſt the fruitleſs 
anguiſh of impatience, muſt ariſe from 
frequent refleftion on the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the God of Nature, in whoſe 
hands are riches and poverty, honour and 
diſgrace, pleaſure and pain, and life and 
death. A ſettled conviction of the ten- 
dency of every thing to our good, and 
of the poſſibility of turning miſeries into 
happineſs, by receiving them rightly, 
will incline us 7 bleſs the name of the 


Lord, obether he gives, or takes away. 
Ibid, p. 198. 


( 15s ) 
The uncivilized, in all countries, have 
patience proportionate to their unſkilful- 
neſs, and are content to attain their end 


by very tedious methods. 
Weſtern Iſlands, p. 161. 


2 


PRE CIPITAN Cx. 


HE that too early aſpires to honours 
muſt reſolve to encounter, not only the 
oppofition of intereſt, but the malignity 
of envy. He that is too eager to be 
rich, generally endangers his fortune in 
wild adventures and uncertain projects; 
and he that haſtens too ſpeedily to repu- 
tation, often raiſes his character by arti- 
fices and fallacies, decks himſelf in co- 
lours which quickly fade, or in plumes 
which accident may ſhake off, or com- 


petition pluck away. | 
Rambler, v. 3. p. 33» 


* 


1 


PLAGIARISM. 
WIEN the excellence of a new com- 
poſition can no longer be conteſted, and 
malice is compelled to give way to the 
unanimity 


( 156 ) 
unanimity of applauſe, there is yet this 
one expedient to be tried—the charge of 
plagiariſm. By this, the author may be 
degraded, though his work be reverenced; 
and the excellence which we cannot ob- 
ſcure, may be ſet at fuch a diſtance as 


not to overpower our fainter luſtre. 
Ibid, p. 224. 


The author who imitates his prede- 
ceſſors, only by furniſhing himſelf with 
thoughts and elegancies out of the ſame 
general magazine of literature, can with 
little more propriety be reproached as a 
plagiary, than the architect can be cen- 
ſured as a mean copier of Angelo, or 
Wren, becauſe he digs his marble from 
the ſame quarry, ſquares his ſtones by 
the ſame art, and unites them in columns 


of the ſame orders. 
we | Ibid. p. 225+ 


POW E R. 
POWER and ſuperiority are ſo flatter- 
ing and delightful, that, fraught with 
temptation, and expoſed: to danger, as 
15 they 


— "— cc. uGc« p_ 


( 139 3 
they are, ſcarcely any virtue is ſo cautious, 
or any prudence ſo timorous, as to de- 


cline them. Even thoſe that have moſt 


reverence for the laws of right, are pleaſed 
with ſhewing, that not fear, but choice, 
regulates their behaviour; and would be 
thought to comply, rather than obey, 
We love to overlook the boundaries 
which we do not wiſh to paſs; and, as 
the Roman ſatyriſt remarks, © he that 
has ho deſign to take the life of another, 


is yet glad to have it in his hands.” 
Ibid. p. 48. 


r ai . * 2 


PHILOö SOP HT. 
IE antidotes with which philoſophy 
has medicated the cup of life, though 


they cannot give it ſalubrity and ſweet- 


neſs, have at leaſt allayed its bitterneſs, 
and contempered its malignity ; the balm 
which ſhe drops upon the wounds of the 
mind, abates their pain, oben it eannot 


heal them. 
m. p. 2695 
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PROMISE. 


EVER ſcholar knows the opinion 
of Horace concerning thoſe that open 
their undertakings with magnificent pro- 
miſes; but every man ſhould know the 
dictates of common ſenſe and common 
honeſty, names of greater antiquity than 
that of Horace, who direct, that no man 
ſhould promiſe what he cannot perform. 


Review of the Memoirs of the Court of Auguſtus, p. 2. 


Qs: 


* © 


 RHYM E. 


is 20 neceſſary adjunf of true poetry. But, 
perhaps, of poetry, as a mental opera- 
tion, metre or muſic is no neceſſary ad- 
junct; it is, however, by the muſic of 
metre that poetry has been diſcriminated 

| in 


— 


RH VME, ſays Milton, and ſays truly, 


1 


in all languages; and in languages me- 
lodiouſly conſtructed, by a due proportion 
of long and ſhort ſyllables, metre is ſut- 
ficient. But one language cannot com- 
municate its rules to another. Where 
metre is ſcanty and imperfect, ſome help is 
neceſſary. The muſic of the Engliſh heroic 
line ſtrikes the ear ſo faintly, that it is 
eaſily loſt, unleſs all the ſyllables of every 
line co-operate together. This co-ope- 
ration can be only obtained by the pre- 
ſervation of every verſe, unmingled with 
another, as a diſtin ſyſtem of ſounds; 
and this diſtinctneſs is obtained, and pre- 
ſerved, by the artifice of rhyme. 
Life of Milton. 


To attempt any further improvement 
of wver/ification, beyond what Pope has 
given us in his tranſlation of Homer's 
Iliad, will be dangerous. Art and dili- 
gence have now done. their beſt; and 
what ſhall be added, will be the effort of 
tedious toil, and needleſs curioſity. 

Life of Pope. 
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RHETORICIAN, 
THERE is no credit due to a rhetori- 
eian's account either of good or evil. 
; Life of Roger Aſcham, p. 247. 


RICHES. 
1T is ſurely very. narrow policy that 
ſuppoſes money to be the chief good. 


Le 1 Milton. 


10 is not had ta diſcover, that riches 
Fs procure protection for themſelves; 
that they dazzle the eyes of enquiry, di- 
vert the celerity of purſuit, or appeaſe 
the ferocity of vengeance. When any 
man is inconteſtably ] known to have large 
poſſeſſions, very few think it requiſite to 
enquire by what practices they were ob- 
tained: the reſentment of mankind rages 
only againſt the ſtruggles of feeble and 
timorous corruption; but when it has 
furmounted the firſt oppoſition, it is af- 
terwards ſupported by favour, and ani- 
mated by applauſe, 


Rambler, v. 3. p. 154+ 


7-1 | Money. 


C: 169 |. 


Money, in whatever hands, will con- 
fer power. Diſtreſs will fly to immediate 
refuge, without much conſideration of 
remote conſequences, 8 
Ibid. p. 222. 

Though the rich very rarely deſire to 
be thought poor, the poor are ſtrongly 
tempted to aſſume the appearance of 
wealth. 2 

Idler, v. 2. p. 115. 

One cauſe, which is not always ob- 
ſerved, of the inſufficiency of riches, is, 
that they very ſeldom make their owner 
rich. To be rich, is to have more than 
is deſired, and more than is wanted; to 
have ſomething which may be ſpent 
without reluctance, and ſcattered Without 
care; with which the ſudden demands of 
deſire may be gratified, the caſual freaks 
of fancy indulged, or the unexpected 


4, aer of benevolence improved. 
Ibid. p. 116. | 


When the power of birth and ſtation 
ceaſes, no hope remains but from the 


pence n 
1 Weſtern Ilande, ;Þ> 216, 


P 3 Money 
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( 162 ) 
Money confounds ſubordination, by 
overpowering the diſtinftions of rank 
and. birth; and weakens authority, by 
ſupplying power of reſiſtance, or expe- 
dients for eſcape, 
0 | 
Nothing is more uncertain than the - 
eſtimation of wealth by denominated 
money. The precious metals never re- 
tain long the ſame proportion to real 
commodities, and the ſame names in 
different ages do not . imply the ſame 
quantity of metal; ſo that it is equally 
difficult to know how much money was 
contained in any nominal ſum, and to find 
what any ſuppoſed quantity of gold, or 
filver, would purchaſe; both which are 
neceſſary to the commenſuration of mo- 
ney, or the adjuſtment of proportion be- 
tween the ſame ſums at different periods 
of time. Bread-corn is the moſt certain 


ſanidard of the neceſſaries of life. 
2 | In ee 243» 


Ibid. P · 263. 
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REFLECTION. 


THE remembrance of a crime com- 
| mitted 


( 163 ) 


mitted in vain, has been conſidered ag 


the moſt painful of all reflections. 
; Life of Pope. 


— 


RE PRO OF. 

RE PRO OF ſhould not exhauſt its 
power upon petty failings; let it watch 
diligently againſt the incurſion of vice, 
and leave ſapperf a: and futility to die of 
themſelves. 


Idler, vol. 1. P. 141. 


7— I PO” PO a m—__ Me. nm. 


aw Rig LI. G., LO 
THE great taſk of him who conducts 
his life by the precepts of religion, is to 
make the future predominate over the 
preſent, to impreſs upon his mind ſo 
ſtrong a ſenſe of the importance of obe- 
dience to the divine will, of the value of 
the reward promiſed to virtue, and the 
terrors of the puniſhment denounced 
againſt crimes, as may overbear all the 
temptations which temporal hope, or fear, 
can bring in his way, and enable him to 
bid equal defiance to joy and ſorrow, to 
turn away at one time from the allure- 
ments 


; 
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ments of 1 and puſh forward at 


another againſt the threats of calamity. 
Rambler, v. 1. p. 38. 


A man who has once ſettled his reli- 
gious opinions, does not love to have 
the tranquillity of his conviction diſ- 
turbed. 
Weſtern Iſlands, p. 280. 

Men may differ from each other in many 
religious opinions, yet all may retain the 
eſſentials of chriſtianity ; men may ſome- 
times eagerly diſpute, and yet not differ 
much from one another. The rigorous 
perſecutors of error ſhould therefore en- 
lighten their zeal with knowledge, and 
temper their orthodoxy with charity; that 
chariry, without which, orthodoxy is vain; 
that charity © that thinketh no evil,” 
but © hopeth all things, and endureth 


all rn 
Liſe of Sir Tho. | Browne, p· 234+ 


— 
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- RULES may obviate _— but can 


never conifer beauties, 1 0 
lle 305 11 : » , Idler v. 2, p. 46. 
CHA- 


* 
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CHARACTER or Tae ANCIENT 
ROMANS. 


WHILE they were poor, they robbed 
mankind; and as ſoon as they became 


rich, they robbed one another. 
Review of the Memoirs of the Court of Auguſtus, p 6; 


RESOLUTION. 


MOST men may review all the lives 
that have paſſed within their obſervation, 
without remembering one efficacious re- 
ſolution, or being able to tell a ſingle 
inſtance of a courſe of practice ſuddenly 
changed, in conſequence of a change of 
opinion, or an eſtabliſhment of 5 
mination. Many, indeed, alter their 
conduct, and are not at fifty, what they 
were at thirty; but they commonly va- 
ried imperceptibly from themſelves, fol- 
lowed the train of external cauſes, and 


rather ſuffered reformation than made it. 
Idler, v. I. p. 151. 


RESENT- 


( 166 ) 


RESENTMENT. 


RESENTMENT is an union of ſor- 
row with  malignity ; a combination of a 
paſſion which all endeavour to avoid, 
with a paſſion which all concur to de- 
telt. The man who retires: to meditate 
miſchief, and to exaſperate his own rage; 
whoſe thoughts are employed only on 
means of diſtreſs, and contrivances of 
ruin; whoſe mind never pauſes from the 
remembrance of his own ſufferings, but 
to indulge ſome hope of enjoying the 
calamities of another, may, juſtly be 
numbered among the moſt miſerable of 
human beings, among thoſe who are 
guilty without reward, who have neither 
the gladneſs of proſperity, nor the calm 


of innocence. 
| Rambler, v. 4. p. 137+ 


= 1-138. TI. 


_ THE utmoſt exertion of right is al- 
ways 4nvidious; and where claims are 


not eaſily determinable, is always dan- 


gerous. 
Falkland Iſlands, p. 59. 


S. STUDY. 


8. 


S000; 


THE predominance of a favourite 
ſtudy, affects all ſubordinate operations 


of the intelle&. 
Life of Cowley. 
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THE vanity of being known to be 
truſted with a ſecret, is generally one of 
the chief motives to diſcloſe it; for, 
however abſurd it may be thought to 
boaſt an honour by an act which ſhews 
that it was conferred without merit, yet 
moſt men ſeem rather inclined to confefs 
the want of virtue than of importance, 
and more willingly ſhew their influence, 
though at the expence of their probity, 
than glide through life with no other 
pleaſure than the private conſciouſneſs of 

_ which, 3 it is preſerved, 
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(168) 
muſt be without praiſe, except from the 


ſingle perſon who tries and knows it. 
Rambler, v. 1. p. 75. 


The whole doctrine, as well as the 
practice of ſecrecy is ſo perplexing and 
dangerous, that next to him who is com- 
pelled ro truſt, that man is unhappy who 
is choſen to be truſted; for he is often in- 
volved in ſcruples, without the liberty of 
calling in the- help of any other under- 
ſtanding; he is frequently drawn into 
guilt, under the appearance of friendſhip 
and honeſty ; and ſometimes ſubjected to 
ſuſpicion, by the treachery of others, 
who are engaged without his knowledge 
in the ſame ſchemes : for he that has on- 
confident, has generally. more; and when 
he is, at laſt, betrayed, is in doubt on 
whom he ſhall fix the crime. 


Ibid, p. 79. 


The rules chat may be propoſed: con- 
ceraing ſecrecy, and which it is not ſafe 


to deviate from, without long and exact 


deliberation, are, 

Firſt, Never to ſollicit the knowledge of a 
' ſecret—nor willingly, nor without many li- 
mitations, 


( 169.) 
mitations, accept ſuch confidence, when 


it 1s offered. 

Second, when a ſecret is once ad- 
mitted, to conſider the truſt as of a very 
high nature, important as ſoctety—and ſa- 
cred as truth—and therefore not - to be 
violated for any incidental convenience, or 


light appearance of contrary fitneſs. 
| Ibid. p. $0, 


SCRIPTURE. 


ALL amplification of ſacred hiftory is 
frivolous and vain; all addition to that 
which 1s already ſufficient for the pur- 
poſes of religion, ſeems not only «ſeleſs, 


but in ſome degree profane. 
Life of Cowley. 


SEASON'S. 


IT is obſerved by Milton, that he who 
neglects to viſit the country in Spring, 
and rejects the pleaſures that are then in 
their firſt bloom and fragrance, is guilty 
of * ſullenneſs againſt nature.” If we al- 


lot different duties to different ſeaſons, - 


Paxr II. 2 he 


( 170 ) 
He may be charged with equal diſobedi— 
ence to the voice of nature, who looks 
on the bleak hills, and leaf leſs wcods, 
without ſeriouſneſs and awe. Spring is 
the ſeaſon of gaiety, and winter of ter- 
ror. In ſpring, the heart of tranquillity 
dances to the melody of the groves, and 
the eye of benevolence ſparkles at the 
ſight of happineſs and plenty; in the 
winter, compaſſion melts at univerſal ca- 
lamity, and the tear of ſoftneſs ſtarts at 
the wailings of hunger, and the cries of 


creation in diſtreſs, 
Rambler, V. 2. p 149» 


— nnn 


SUBLIMITY. 


SUBLIMITY is produced by og- 
gregation, and littleneſs by diſperſion,— 
Great thoughts are always general, and 
conſiſt in poſitions not limited by ex- 
ceptions, and in deſcriptions not de- 


ſcending to minuteneſs. 
; Life of Cowley. 


SCIENCE. 


+ — — = 
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S © 4:8 WW C.[P: 
DIVIDE and conquer, is a principle 
equally juſt in ſcience as in policy. 
Rambler, v. 3. p- 187. 


Every ſcience has its difficulties which 
yet call for ſolution, before we attempt 
new ſyſtems of knowledge; as every 
country has its foreſts and marſhes, which 
it would be wiſe to cultivate and drain, 
before diſtant colonies are projected as a 
neceſſary diſcharge of the exuberance of 
inhabitants. 

Ibid. p. 292+ 

It is ſometimes difficult to prove 
the principles of ſcience, becauſe no- 
tions cannot always be found more in- 
telligible than thoſe which are qo” 
tioned, 


Taxation no Tyranny, p. Is * 


— — 


rA ES MEN. | 
I KNOW not whether Stateſmen, and 
patrons, do not ſometimes ſuffer more re- 
proaches than they deſerve from their de- 
pendants, and may not rather themſelves, 
complain that they are given up a prey 


Q 2 to 


( 2172 ) 
to pretenſions without merit, and to im- 
portunity without ſhame, The truth is, 
that the inconveniences of attendance 
are more lamented than felt. To the 
greater number, ſolicitation is its own 
reward: to be ſeen in good company, to 
talk of familiarities with men of power, 
to be able to tell the freſheſt news, to 
gratify an inferior circle with predictions 
of increaſe or decline of favour, and to 
be regarded as a candidate for high of- 
fices, are compenſations more than equi. 
valent to the delay of favours, which, 
perhaps, he that begs them has hardly 


confidence to expect. 
Idler, v. 1. p. 79. 


. . 
THERE is a mode of ſtyle for which 
the maſters of oratory have not as yet 
found a name; a fiyle, by which the moſt 
evident truths are ſo obſcured, that they 
can no longer be perceived, and the 
moſt familiar propoſitions ſo diſguiſed, 
that they cannot be known. Every other 


kind of eloquence is oe dreſs of ſenſe, 
but 


( | 
out this is the maſk by which a true 
maſter of his art will ſo effectually con- 
ceal it, that a man will as eaſily miſtake 
his own poſitions, if he meets them thus 
transformed, as he may paſs, in a maſque- 


rade, his neareſt acquaintance. 
ä Ibid. p. 203. 


Few faults of ſtyle, whether real or 
imaginary, excite the maligmity of a more 
numerous claſs of readers, than the uſe 
of hard words. 


them; and the critic ought always to in- 
quire, whether he is incommoded by the 


fault of the writer, or by his own. 
| Ibid. v. 2. p. 96. 


Every language of a learned nation 
neceſſarily divides itſelf into diction ſcho- 
laſtic and popular, grave and familiar, 
elegant and groſs; and, from a nice diſ- 
tinction of theſe different parts, ariſes a 


great "gk of the beauties of ſtyle. . , 
Life of Dryden, 


It is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh affectation 
from habit ; he that has once ſtudiouſly 
Q 3 formed 


But words are only 
hard to thoſe who do not underſtand 
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( 174 ) 
formed a ſtyle, rarely writes afterwards 


with compleat eaſe. 
| Life of Pope. 


SEPARATION, 


THERE are few things not purely 
evil, of which we can ſay, without ſome 
emotion of unealineſs—*< This is the laſt.” 
Thoſe who never could agree together, 
ſhed tears when mutual diſcontent has 
determined them to final ſeparation; of 
a place which has been frequently viſited, 
though without pleaſure, the /aft look is 
taken with heavineſs of heart. 


Idler, v. 2. p. 281. 


T. 
re. 


TRUTH is the baſis of all excel - 
lence. f | 
1 Life of Cowley. 

Truth is always truth, and reaſon is 
always reaſon ; they have an intrinſic and 


unal- 
WT = 


(175 ) 
unalterable value, and conſtitute that in- 
tellectual gold which defies deſtruction: 
but gold may be ſo concealed in baſer 
matter, that only a chymiſt can recover it; 
\ ſenſe may be ſo hidden in unrefined and 
plebeian words, that none but philoſo- 
phers can diſtinguiſh it; and both may 
be ſo buried in impurities, as not to pay 


the coſt of their extraction. 
Ibid. 


To doubt whether a man of eminence 
has told the truth about his own birth, 
is, in appearance, to be very deficient in 
candour ; yet nobody can live long with- 
out knowing, that falſchoods of conve- 
nience or vanity, falſehoods from which 
no evil immediately viſible enſues, ex- 
cept the general degradation of human 
teſtimony, are very lightly uttered, and, 
once uttered, are ſullenly ſupported. 
Boileau, who deſired to be thought a 
rigorous and ſteady moraliſt, having told 
a petty lie to Lewis XIV. continued it 
afterwards by falſe dates; thinking him- 


ſelf obliged, in honour, (ſays his admirer) 
to 
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to maintain what, when he ſaid it, was 


well received. 
Life of Congreve. 


It were doubtleſs to be wiſhed, that 
truth and reaſon were univerſally preva- 
lent; that every thing were eſteemed ac- 
cording to its real value, and that men 
would ſecure themſelves from being diſ- 
appointed in their endeavours after hap- 
pineſs, by placing it only in virtue, 
which is always to be obtained. But, if 
adventitious and foreign pleaſures muſt 
be purſued, it would be, perhaps, of 
ſome benefit, ſince that purſuit muſt fre- 
quently be fruitleſs, if it could be taught, 
that folly might be an antidote to folly, 
and one fallacy be obviated by another. 


Life of Savage. 


Where truth is ſufficient to fill the 
mind, fiction is worſe than uſeleſs; the 


counterfeit debaſes the genuine. 
Life of Gray. 


To the poſition of Tully, „ that if 
virtue could be * ſhe muſt be loved,” 
may 


( 177 ) 
may be added, that if Turn could be 


heard, ſhe mult be obeyed. 
Rambler, v. 2. p. 194+ 


Truth finds an eaſy entrance into the 
mind, when ſhe is introduced by deſire, 
and attended by pleaſure. But when ſhe 
intrudes uncalled, and brings only fear 
and ſorrow in her train, the paſſes of the 
intelle& are barred againſt her by preju- 
dice and paſſion ; if ſhe ſometimes forces 
her way by the batteries of argument, ſhe 
ſeldom long keeps poſſeſſion of her con- 
queſts, but is ejected by ſome favoured 
enemy, or at beſt obtains only a nomi- 
nal ſovereignty, without influence, and 


without authority. 
Ibid, v. 4. p. 29+ 
There are many truths which every 
human being acknowledges and for- 


gets. 
Idler, v. 1. p. 6. 


Truth, when it is reduced to practice, 


eaſily becomes ſubject to caprice and ima- 


gination, and many particular acts will be 
wrong, 


(178) 
wrong, though their general principle be 
| fate. 


Ibid. p. 291. 


The moſt uſeful truths are always uni- 
verſal, and unconnected with accidents 


and cuſtoms. 
Ibid. v. 2. p. 76. 


Between falſchood and uſeleſs truth 
there is little difference. As gold, which 
he cannot ſpend, will make no man rich, 
' fo knowledge, which he cannot apply, 
will make no man wiſe. © 
. | | Ibid, p. 179. 
He that contradicts acknowledged 
truth, will always have an audience; h 
that vilifies eſtabliſned authority, ail 
always find abettors, 


Falkland Iſlands, p. 54. 

There are truths, which, as they are 

always neceſſary, do not grow ſtale by 

repetition, | 

Rect: Review of the Origin of Evil, p. 17. 
Truth is beſt ſupported by virtue. 


Introduction to the Proceedings of the Committee 
for cloathing French Priſoners, p. 160. 


THOUGHTS. 


( 179 ) 
T4 0'U;&H.T.4 


It is the odd fate of ſome thoughts, to 


be the worſe for being true. 
Life of Cowley, 


Levity of thought naturally produces 
familiarity of language, and the familiar 
part of language continues long the 
ſame; the dialogue of Comedy, when it 
is tranſcribed from popular manners, and 
real life, is read from age to age with 
equal pleaſure. The artifices of inver- 
Gon, by which the eſtabliſhed order of 
words is changed, or of innovation, by 
which new words, or new meanings of 
words, are introduced, is practiſed, not 
by thoſe who talk to be underſtood, but 


by thoſe who write to be admired, 
Ibid, 1 


Though we have many examples of 
people exiſting without thought, it is 
certainly a ſtate not much to be deſired. 
He that lives in torpid inſenſibility, 
wafits nothing of a carcaſe but putre- 
faction, It is the part of every inhabi- 

tant 
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tant of the earth, to partake the pains 
and pleaſures of his fellow beings ; and, 
as in a road through a country defart 
and uniform, the traveller languiſhes for 
want of amuſement, ſo the paſſage of 
life will be tedious and irkſome to him 
who does not beguile it by diverſified 


ideas. 
Idler, V. I. p. 136. 


* — . 


TIE. 

IN forming ſtipulations, the commi!- 
ſaries are often ignorant, and often neg- 
ligent. They are ſometimes weary with 
debate, and contract a tedious diſcuſſion 
into general terms, or refer it to a for- 
mer treaty which was -never underſtood. 
The weaker part is always afraid of re- 
quiring | explanations, and the ſtronger 
always has an intereſt in leaving the 
queſtion undecided. Thus will it hap- 
pen, without great caution on either ſide, 
that after long treaties, ſolemnly ratified, 
the rights that had been diſputed, are 


ftill equally open to controverſy. 
Obſervations on the State of Affairs, 1756, p. 21- 


THEORY. 


; 


R. 


IT is true, that of far the greater 
part of things, we muſt content our- 
ſelves with ſuch knowledge as deſcrip- 
tion may exhibit, or analogy ſupply ; 
but it is true, likewiſe, that thoſe ideas 
are always incomplete, and that, at leaft 
till we have compared them with reali- 
ties, we do not know them to be juſt. 
As we fee more, we become poſſeſſed of 
more certainties, and conſequently gain 
more principles of reaſoning, and found 


a wider balis of analogy. 
| Weſtern Iſlands, p. 85. 


IN 6 
IHINGS may be not only too little, 
but too much known, to be happily il- 
luſtrated. To explain, requires the uſe 
of terms leſs abſtruſe than that which is 
to be explained, and ſuch terms cannot 
always be found ; for, as nothing can be 
proved but by ſuppoſing ſomething 1n- 
tuitively known, and evident without 
proof, ſo nothing can be defined but by 
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the uſe of words too plain to admit a 


definition. | 
| Preface to Johnſon's Dictionary, p. 67. 
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e ap 
TIME, amongſt other injuries, dimi- 


niſhes the power of pleaſing. 


Rarabler, v. 3. p. 216. 


Time ought, above all other kinds of 


property, to be free from invaſion ; and 


yet there 1s no man. who does not claim 
the power of waſting that time which is 


the right of others. 
Idler, v. 1. p. 78. 


Life is continually ravaged by invaders; 
one ſteals away an hour, and another a 
day; one conceals the robbery by hurry- 
ing us into buſineſs, another by lulling 
us with amuſement: the depredation is 
continued through a thouſand viciſſitudes 
of tumult and tranquillity, till, having 
loſt all, we can loſe no more. 

Ibid. 

To put every man in poſſeſſion of his 
own time, and reſcue the day from a ſuc- 

| ceſſion 
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ceſſion of uſurpers, is beyond hope; yet, 
perhaps, ſome ſtop might be put to this 
unmerciful perſecution, if all would ſe- 


riouſly reflect, that whoever pays a viſit 


that is not deſired, or talks longer than 
the hearer 1s willing to attend, 1s guilty 
of an injury which he cannot repair, and. 


takes away that which he cannot give. 
Ibid. p. $1, 


Time, with all its celerity, moves 


flowly to him whoſe whole employment 
is to watch its flight, Ibid. p. 118. 


Time is, of all modes of exiſtence, 


moſt obſequious to the imagination. 
Preface to Shakeſpeare, p. 114. \ 


TRAVELLING. < 


IT is by ſtudying at home, that we 


mult obtain the ability of travelling with 


intelligence an improvement. 
Life of Gray. 


„ 
THE theory of trade is yet but little 
underitood, and therefore the practice is 
R 2 | often 
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often without real advantage to the pub- 
lic; but it might be carried on with more 
general ſucceſs, if its principles were bet- 


ter conſidered. 
Preface to the Preceptor, p. 77. 


TIMIDITY. 

TIMIDITY is a diſeaſe of the mind, 
more obſtinate and fatal than preſump- 
tion ; as every experiment will teach pre- 
ſumption caution, and miſcarriages will 
hourly ſhew that attempts are not always 
rewarded with ſucceſs. But the timid 
man perſuades himſelf that every impe- 
diment is inſuperable; and, in conſe- 
quence of thinking ſo, has given it, in 
reſpect to himſelf, that ſtrength and 
weight which it had not before. 


Rambler, V. I. Po 152 


TRANSLATION. 
OF every other kind of writing, the 


ancients have left us models, which all 


ſucceeding ages have laboured to imi- 
tate; but tranſlation may juſtly be claim- 


ed, by the moderns, as their own. 
Idler, v. 2. P · 86. 


(10s 

The Arabs were the firſt nation who 
felt the ardour of tranſlation. When they 
had ſubdued the Eaſtern provinces of 
the Greek empire, they found their cap- 
tives wiſer than themſelves, and made 
haſte to relieve their wants by imported 
knowledge. 


Ibid. p. 8g. 


The firſt book printed in Engliſh 
(about the year 1490) was a tranſlation ; 
Caxton was both the tranſlator and printer 
of it; it was the Deſtruccion of Treye, a 
book which, in that infancy of learning, 
was conſidered as the beſt account of the 
fabulous ages; and which, though now 
driven out of notice by authors of no 
greater uſe, or value, ſtill continued to 
be read, in Caxton's Engliſh, to the be- 


ginning of the preſent century. 
Ibid, P- 92. 


Literal tranſlation, which ſome carried 
to that exactneſs, that the lines ſhould 
neither be more nor fewer than thoſe of the 
original,” prevailed in this country, with 


very few examples to the contrary, till 
R 3 the 
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the age of Charles H. when the wits of 
that time no longer confined themſelves 
to ſuch ſervile cloſeneſs, but tranſlated 
with freedom, ſometimes with licentiouſ- 
neſs. There 1s, undoubtedly, a mean to 
be obſerved, between a rigid cloſeneſs and 
paraphraſtic liberties, Dryden ſaw, very 
early, that cloſeneſs beſt preſerved an 
author's ſenſe, and that freedom beſt ex- 
hibited his ſpirit: he, therefore, will de- 
ſerve the higheſt praiſe, who can give a 
repreſentation at once faithful and pleaſ- 
ing, who can convey the ſame thoughts 
with the ſame graces, and who, when he 
tranſlates, changes nothing but the lan- 


guagey 
Ibid. p- 94. & 95+ 


The greateſt peſt of ſpeech, is fre- 
quency of tranſlation. No book was ever 
turned from one language into another, 
without imparting fomething of its na- 
tive idiom. This is the moſt miſchievous 
and comprehenſive innovation: ſingle 
words may enter by thouſands, ar d the 
fabrick of the tongue continue the ſame; 
953 but 
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but new phraſeology changes much at 
once; it alters not the ſingle ſtones of 
the building, but the order of the co- 
lumns. 


Preface to Johnſon's Dictionary, p. 82, 
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— 


RAG ED 

THE reflection that ſtrikes the heart 
at a tragedy, is not that the evils before 
us are real evils, but that they are evils 
to which we ourſelves may be expoſed. 
If there be any fallacy, it is not that we 
fancy the players, but that we fancy our- 
ſelves, unhappy for a moment; but we 
rather lament the poſſibility than ſuppoſe 
the preſence of miſery; as a mother weeps 
over her babe, when ſhe remembers that 
death may take it from her. In ſhort, 
the delight of tragedy proceeds from our 
conſcioufneſs of fiftion; if we thought 
murders and treafons real, they would 


pleaſe no more, 
Preface to Shakeſpeare, p. 114. 


V. BLANK 


. 
V. 


BLANK VERSE. 
BLANK VERSE makes ſome ap- 
proach to that which is calted © be lapi- 
dary ſtyle. It has neither the eaſineſs of 
proſe, nor the melody of numbers. 
Life of Milton. 
Blank Verſe, ſaid an ingenious critic, 
ſeems to be verſe only to the eye. N 
id. 
He that thinks himſelf capable of aſto- 
niſhing, may write blank verſe; but 


thoſe that hope only to pleaſe, muſt 
condeſcend to rhyme. 


Ibid, 
YI R1 U-E 
WHERE there 1s yet ſhame, there 
may in time be virtue. . 


Weſtern Iſlands, p. 10. 


There are ſome interior and ſecret vir- 
tues which a man may ſometimes have, 
without the knowledge of others; and 

may 
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may ſometimes aſſume to himſelf, with- 


out ſufficient reaſons for his opinion. 
Life of Sir Tho. Browne, p. 280; 


— — 


* 


VAUNTING. 


LARGE offers, and ſturdy rejections, 


are among the moſt common topics of 


falſchood, 
Life of Milton. 


NI. 


THE greateſt human virtue bears no 


proportion to human vanity. 
Rambler, vol. 2. p. 296. 


"= — — 


U. 


Rr 


THE value of a work muſt be eſtimated 
by its uſe: it is not enough that a dictio- 
nary delights the critic, unleſs at the 
fame time it inſtructs the learner, It is 
to little purpoſe that an engine amuſes 
the philoſopher by the ſubtlety of its 

. mechaniſm, 
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mechaniſm, if it requires ſo much know- 


ledge in its application, as to be of no 


advantage to the common workman. 
Plan of an Engel iſh Dictionary, p. 33. 
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UNITIES or TIME AND PLACE. 


THE time required by a dramatic 
fable elapſes, for the moſt part, between 
the acts; for of ſo much of the action as 
is repreſented, the real and poetical dura- 
tion is the ſame. If, therefore, in the firſt 
act, preparations for war againſt Mithridates 
are repreſented to be made in Rome, the 
event of the war may, without abſurdity, 
be repreſented in the cataſtrophe as hap- 
pening in Pontus. We know that we are 
neither in Rome, nor Pontus; that nei- 
ther Mithridates, nor Lucullus, are before us. 
The drama exhibits ſucceſſive imitations 
of ſucceſſive actions; and why may not 
the ſecond imitation repreſent an action 
that happened years after the firſt, if it 
be ſo connected with it, that nothing 
but time can be ſuppoſed to intervene? 


The 


© 09 

The lines, likewiſe, of a play, relate to 
ſome action, and an action muſt be in 
ſome place; but the different actions that 
complete a ſtory may be in places very 
remote from each other: and where is 
the abſurdity of allowing that ſpace to 
repreſent firſt Athens, and then Sicily, 
which was always known to be neither 
Sicily, nor Athens, but a modern theatre? 

Yet he that, without diminution of any 
other excellence, ſhall preſerve all the 
uniries unbroken, deſerves the like ap- 
plauſe with the architect who ſhall diſ- 
play all the orders of architecture in a 
citadel, without any deduction from its 
ſtrength. But the principal beauty of a 
citadel 1s to exclude the enemy ; and the 
greateſt graces of a play are to copy na- 


ture, and inſtruct life, 
5 Preface to Shakeſpeare, p. 113. & 116. 


W. WIT, 


r 
WII, like all other things ſubject by 
their nature to the choice of man, has 
its-changes and faſhions, and at different 


times takes different forms. 
Life of Cowley. 


The pride of wit and knowledge is 
often mortified, by finding that they con- 
fer no ſecurity againſt the common errors 
which miſlead the weakeſt and meaneſt 


of mankind. + 
Rambler, vol. 1. p. 32. 


It is common to find men break out 
into a rage at any inſinuations to the diſ- 
advantage of their wit, who have borne 
with great patience reflecthious on their 
morals. 

Ibid. p. 241. 

Wit being an unexpected copulation 
of ideas, the diſcovery of ſome occult 
relation between images in' appearance 
remote from each other; an effuſion of 
wit, therefore, pre- ſuppoſes an accumu- 


lation of knowledge; a memory ſtored 
72 with 
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with notions, which the imagination may 
cull out to compole new aſſemblages. 
Whatever may be the native vigour of 


the mind, ſhe can never form many 


combinations from few ideas; as many 


changes can never be rung upon a few 


bells. 


Ibid. vol. 4. p- 187. 


Nothing was ever ſaid with uncom- 
mon felicity, but by the co-operation of 
chance; and therefore wit, as well as 
valour, muſt be content. to ſhare its ho- 


nours with fortune. 
g Idler, v. 2. p. 32. 


WIS DOM. 
The two powers which, in the opinion 
of Epictetus, conſtitute a wiſe man, are 


thoſe of bearing and forbearing. 
Life of Savage. 


I 


Wildon comprehends at once the end 
and the means, eſtimates eaſineſs or dif- 
ficulty, and is cautious or confident in 


due proportion. 


Idler, v. 2. p- 227» 
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NEWS WRITER. 

IN Sir Henry Wotton's jocular defini- 
tion, „an ambaſſador is {aid to be a man 
of virtue, ſent abroad to tell lies for the 
advantage of his country.” A news- 
writer is a man without virtue, who writes 


lies at home for his own profit. 
Idler, v. 1. p. 168. 


— th _ ah 


WONDER. 
ALL wonder is the effect of novelty 
upon ignorance. | Life of Yalden. 


Wonder is a pauſe of reaſon, a ſudden 
ceſſation of the mental progreſs, which 


laſts only while the underſtanding is fixed 


upon ſome ſingle idea, and is at an end 
when it recovers force enough to divide 
the object into its parts, or mark the in- 
termediate gradations from the firſt agent 


to the laſt conſequence, 
Rambler, v. 3. p. 186. 


WOM E N. 
As the faculty of writing has been 
chiefly a maſculine endowment, the reproach 
| of 
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of making the world miſerable has been 
always thrown upon the woMen ; and the 
grave and the merry have equally thought 
themſelves at liberty to conclude either 
with declamatory complaints or ſatirical 


cenſures of female folly or fickleneſs. 
Rambler, v. 1, p. 108. 


Of women it has been always known, 
that no cenſure wounds ſo deeply, or 
rankles ſo long, as that which charges 
them with want of beauty. 
(| | Ibid. p. 242. 

It may be particularly obſerved, of 
women, that they are for the moſt part 
good or bad, as they fall among thoſe 
who practiſe vice or virtue; and that 
neither education nor reaſon gives them 
much ſecurity againſt the influence of 
example. Whether it be, that they have 
leſs courage to ſtand againſt oppoſition, 
or that their deſire of admiration makes 
them ſacrifice their principles to the poor 
pleaſure of worthleſs praiſe, it is certain, 
whatever be the cauſe, that female good- 
neſs ſeldom keeps its ground againſt 
laughter, flattery, or faſhion. | 


Ibid. V. 2» P- 95 


8 2. 
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The wiſdom of thoſe by whom our fe- 
male education was inſtituted, ſhould 
always be admired for having con- 
trived that every woman, of whatever 
condition, ſhould be taught ſome arts 
of manufacture, by which the vacui- 
ties of recluſe and domeſtic leiſure may 
be filled up. Thoſe arts are more 
neceſſary, as the weakneſs of their ſex, 
and the general ſyſtem of life, debar la- 
dies from many employments, which, 
by diverſifying the circumſtances of men, 
preſerve them from being cankered by 
the ruſt of their own thoughts. 

© © Ibid. p. 280. 
7 Women, by whatever fate, always 
judge abſurdly of the intellects of boys. 
The vivacity and confidence which at- 
tract female admiration, are ſeldom pro- 
duced in the early part of life, but by 
ignorance, at leaſt, if not by ſtupidity; 
for they proceed not from confidence of 


right, but fearleſsneſs of wrong. Who- 
ever has a clear apprehenſion, muſt have 
quick ſenſibility; and where he has no 
ſufficient reaſon to truſt his own judge- 


ment, will proceed with doubt and cau- 
tion, 


C199 3 
tion, becauſe he perpetually dreads the 
diſgrace of error. 
Ibid. v. 4. p- 186. 


XX. 

THAT conduct which betrays deſigns 
of future hoſtility, if it does not excite 
violence, will always generate malig- 
nity ; it muſt for ever exclude confidence 
and friendſhip, and continue a cold and 
fluggiſh rivalry, by a ſly reciprocation 
of indirect injuries, without the bravery 


of war, or the ſecurity of peace. 
1 Falkland Iſlands, p. 9. 


— — 


War has means of deſtruction more 
formidable than the cannon and the 
word. Of the thouſands, and ten thou- 
fands, that periſhed in our late conteſts 


with France and Spain, a very {mall part 


ever felt the ſtroke of an enemy; the 
reſt languiſhed in tents and ſhips, amidſt 
damps and putrefa&ions, pale, torpid, 
ſpiritleſs and helpleſs, gaſping and groan- 
ing, unpitied among men made obdu- 
rate by long continuance of hopeleſs mi- 
ſery, or whelmed in pits, or heaved into 


the 
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the ocean, without notice, and without 
remembrance. By incommodious en- 
campments, and unwholſome ſtations, 
where courage is uſeleſs, and enterpriſe 
impracticable, + fleets are ſilently diſ- 
peopled, and armies fluggiſhly melted 
away. 
| Ibid. p. 43- 

The revolutions 2 war are ſuch as 


will not ſuffer human preſumption to 


remain long unchecked. 
Memoirs of the K. of Pruffia, p. 1 18 


There are no two nations confining on 

each other, between whom a war may 
not always be kindled with plauſible pre- 
tences on either part; as there is always 
paſſing between them a reciprocation of 
injuries, and fluftuation of incroach- 


ments. | 
Obſervations on the State of Affairs, 1756, p. 23. 


MECHANICAL WRITING. 


THE mechanical art of writing began 
to be cultivated amongſt us in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and was at that 
time ſo highly valued, that it contri- 


buted much to the fame and fortune of 
: him 


( 199 ) 
him who wrote his pages with neat- 
neſs, and embelliſhed them with elegant 
draughts and illuminations; it was part- 
ly, perhaps, to this encouragement, that 


we now ſurpaſs all other nations in this 


art. 
Life of Roger Aſcham, p. 238. 
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n 
THE power of doing wrong with im- 
punity, feldom waits long for the will. 
Obſervations on the State of Affairs, 17 56, p. 22. 


— 


* 


| . 

YOUTH is the time in which the 
qualities of modeſty and enterpriſe ought 
chiefly to be found. Modeſty ſuits well 
with inexperience, and enterpriſe with 
health and vigour, and an extenſive pro- 


ſpe& of life. 


Rambler, V. I. p. 57. 


8 _—_ 


Tur PROGRESS or YOUTH. 
TE youth has not yet diſcovered 
how 
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how many evils are continually hover- 
ing about us,. and, when he is ſet free 
from the ſhackles of diſcipline, looks 
abroad-into the world with rapture; he 
{res an Elyſian region open before him, 
ſo variegated with beauty, and ſo ſtored 
with pleaſure, that his care is rather to 
accumulate good than to ſhun evil; he 
ſtands diſtracted by different forms of 
delight, and has no other doubt than 
which path to follow of thoſe which all 
lead equally to the bowers of happi- 
neſs. 

. He who has ſeen = the ſuperficies 
of life, believes every thing to be what 
it appears, and rarely ſuſpects that ex- 
ternal ſplendour conceals any latent ſor- 
row or vexation. He never iraagines 
that there may be greatneſs without 
fafety, affluence without content, jollity 
without friendſhip, and ſolitude without 
peace. He fancies himſelf permitted to 
cull the bleſſings of every condition, and 
to leave its inconveniences to the idle 
and the ignorant. He is inclined to be- 
lieve no man miſerable but by his own 
fault; 


6 

fault; and ſeldom looks with much pity 
upon failings or miſcarriages, becauſe 
he thinks them willingly admitted, or 
negligently incurred, 

It is impoſſible without pity and con- 
tempt to hear a youth of generous ſen- 
timents, and warm imagination, decla- 
ring, in the moment of openneſs and 
confidence, his deſigns and expectations ; 
becauſe long life is poſſible he conſiders 
it as certain, and therefore promiſes 
hicaſelf all the changes of happineſs, 
and den gratifications for every de- 
ſire. | 

He is for a time to give himſelf whol- 
ly to frolick and diverſion, to range the 
world in ſearch of pleaſure, to delight - 
every eye, and to gain every heart, and 
to be celebrated equally for his pleaſing + 
levities and ſolid attainments, his deep 
reflections and ſporting repartees. 

He then elevates his views to nobler 
enjoyments, and finds all the ſcattered 
excellences of the female world united 
in a woman, who prefers his addreſſes 
to wealth and titles. He is afterwards 

to engage in buſineſs ; to diſſipate diffi- 
culty, 
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culty, and overpower oppoſition; to climb 
by the mere force of merit to fame and 
. greatneſs, and reward all thoſe who 
countenanced his riſe, or paid due re- 
gard to his early excellence. At laſt he 
will retire in peace and honour, contract 
his views to domeſtic pleaſures, form the 
manners of children like himſelf, obſerve 
how every year expands the beauty of his 
daughters, and how his ſons catch ardour 
from their father's hiſtory; he will give 
laws to the neighbourhood, dictate axioms 
to poſterity, and leave the world an ex- 

ample of wiſdom and of happineſs, 
With hopes like theſe he fallies jocund 
into life: to little purpoſe is he told that 
the condition of humanity admits no 
pure and unmingled happineſs; that the 
exuberant gaiety of youth ends in po- 
verty or diſeaſe ; that uncommon quali- 
fications, and contrarieties of excellence, 
produce envy equally with applauſe; that 
whatever admiration. and fondneſs may 
promiſe him, he muſt marry a wife, like 
the wives of others, with ſome virtues 
and ſome faults, and be as often diſguſted 
with * vices, as delighted by her ele- 
gance; 
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gance ; that if he adventures into the 
circle of action, he muſt expect to en- 
counter men as artful, as daring, as re- 
ſolute as himſclf; that, of his children 
ſome may be deformed, and others vi- 
cious ; ſome may diſgrace him by their 
follies, ſome offend him by their inſo- 
lence, and ſome exhauſt him by their 
profuſion. He hears all this with obſti- 
nate incredulity, and wonders by what 
malignity old age 1s influenced, that it 
cannot forbear to fill his ears with pre- 
dictions of miſery. 

Among other pleaſing errors of young 
minds is the opinion of their own im- 
portance. He that has not yet remarked 
how dittle attention his contemporaries 
can ſpare from their own affairs, con- 

ceives all eyes turned upon himſelf, and 
imagines every one that approaches him 
to be an enemy or a follower, an admirer 
or a ſpy. He therefore conſiders his fame 
as involved in the event of every action. 
Many of the virtues and vices of youth 
proceed from this quick ſenſe of reputa- 
tion. This it is that gives firmneſs and 
N fidelity and diſintereſtedneſs, 
and 
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and it is this that kindles reſentment for 
light injuries, and dictates all the prin- 
ciples of ſanguinary honour, 


But, as time brings him forward into 
the world, he ſoon Aifcovers that he only 
ſhares fame or reproach with innumerable 
partners; that he is left unmarked in the 
obſcurity of the croud; and that what 
he does, whether good or bad, ſoon gives 
way to new objects of regard. 

He then eaſily ſets himſelf free from 
the anxieties of reputation, and conſi- 
ders praiſe or cenſure as a tranſient 
breath, which, while he hears it, is paſſ- 
ing away, without any laſting miſchief or 


advantage. 
Rambler, v. 4. p. 195, 1296, 1975 & 198. 
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or the mine of Young Minds. 
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